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JOSE  MATIAS  DELGADO 

1832— NOVEMBER  12—1932 

liy  Victor  Jerkz 

Member  of  the  Salvailorcan  Academy  of  Letters  and  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law 

The  discovery  of  America  was  one  of  the  most  portentous  events 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  Noble  and  generous  Spain  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  East,  is  temperate  and  mild  as  Yeman,  abundant  in 
flowers  and  fragrance  as  India,  closed  the  medieval  period  with  strong 
hand  and  high  soul  and  opened  a  new  world  to  tlie  labors  of  modern 
ci\nlization,  labors  which  have  brought  forth  a  beautiful  blossoming 
of  the  spirit  and  a  flourishing  development  of  luiman  society. 

The  unique  act  of  discovery  was  followed  by  the  immense  work  of 
coiKjuest.  With  the  redeeming  cross  of  the  missionary  and  the  flash¬ 
ing  sword  of  the  soldier,  in  deeds  which  surpass  the  bounds  of  fantastic 
legend,  the  conquest  rescuetl  from  barbarism  a  group  of  jieoplcs  which 
to-day  participate  in  progress  and  culture  and  welcome  the  prodigies 
of  science,  the  wonders  of  industry,  and  the  marvels  of  art. 

But  the  task  was  not  complete;  with  the  passing  of  the  years  the 
wondrous  sun  of  liberty  illumined  tbc  pathway  which  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  America  were  to  travel  toward  the  heights  of  their 
great  destinies. 

The  spirit  of  democracy,  which  had  triumphed  in  the  prosperous 
cis-Atlantic  colonies  of  England  and  which  had  fought  in  France  the 
absolutism  of  monarchs,  passed  with  increased  strength  from  Europe 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  in  a  hundred  battles  in 
which  heroes  fought  against  heroes  these  colonies  achieved  the  lasting 
victory  of  the  ideals  by  which  they  were  inspired. 

To  bring  to  a  happy  ending  the  great  work  of  the  political  emanci¬ 
pation  of  .\merica,  there  arose  a  group  of  illustrious  citizens,  men  of 
high  (Hnirage  ami  clear  vision,  with  hearts  consumed  by  love  of  coun- 
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try,  who  reckoned  sacrifice  for  their  cause  a  privilegre  and  who  saw  in 
the  difficulties  which  heset  their  path  only  a  challenfie  to  victor}*. 

Among  this  notable  group  of  men,  who  are  to-day  reverenced  by 
America  and  admired  by  the  world,  the  figure  of  Father  Jos4  Matfas 
Delgado  stands  forth  with  singular  boldness  of  outline.  This  paladin 
of  lofty  and  imperishable  fame  was  of  noble  lineage.  His  father  was 
Don  Pedro  Delgado,  of  the  family  of  the  Lords  of  Polan  in  Toledo, 
and  his  mother.  Dona  Maria  Ana  de  Leon,  daughter  of  an  illustrious 
Salvadorean  house,  was  a  descendant  of  Don  Sancho  de  Barahona, 
the  first  alcalde  of  (iuatemala,  who  with  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  con¬ 
quered  a  great  part  of  Central  America. 

Education  had  made  little  progress  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centiir}*,  and  if  this  was  true  in  the  capital 
of  the  Captaincy  General,  one  may  judge  of  its  state  in  a  provincial 
city  such  as  San  Salvador,  where  Delgado  was  horn  on  Fehruar}*  24, 
1767.  On  the  completion  of  his  primary  instruction,  he  was  sent  to 
Guatemala,  where  he  entered  the  seminary,  thanks  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship  grunted  him  by  Archbishop  Francos  y  Monroy.  In  that  center 
of  sound  teaching  and  simple  customs,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  keen  intelligence,  rectitude  of  character,  and  exemplary  behavior, 
winning  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  pupils  and  the  praise  and  trust  of 
his  teachers.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theolog}*  and  civil  and  canon  law, 
with  such  marked  success  that  because  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  lill  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  created 
by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  professors.  After  fulfilling  the  neces- 
sar}*  requirements,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  was 
also  onlained. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  apjaarited  to  a  i)arish  in  San  Salvador, 
his  birthplace,  which  now  became  bis  residence.  Here  he  labored  in- 
defatigably  and  with  deej)  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  (*f  the 
people  under  his  care.  As  a  shepherd  of  souls  he  undertook  his 
apostolic  ministry  with  high  devotion  and  evangelic  abnegation;  his 
ardent  concern  for  the  needy  made  him  spend  his  p(*rsonal  fortune  on 
their  behalf,  and  so  great  was  his  sacerdotal  zeal  that  to  him  came 
jjeople  of  all  classes  of  society  in  search  *)f  counsel  in  tludr  diflicidties, 
guidance  in  their  affairs,  and  succor  and  refuge  in  their  need. 

tiifted  with  rare  virtues.  Father  l)elga<l<>  led  a  lib*  which  was  u 
mirror  of  uprightness  and  a  pattern  of  purity,  as  even  his  enemies 
could  not  but  acknowhalge.  So  considerable  was  his  influence  over 
his  c«ajntryiiien,  and  so  great  was  his  repiitatioti  for  wisdom,  that  any 
decision  of  his  was  acce|)ted  as  a  judgni(‘nt  from  whi<*h  then*  could 
be  no  app(;al.  He  was  also  cbaracteriz(*d  by  an  ard(‘nt  patriotism, 
an  unsbakable  love  of  liberty,  and  an  untiring  activity  in  tbe  cause  of 
freedom. 
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His  firm  conviction  and  singleness  of  purpose  In  regard  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  evolution  of  his  country  early  decided  him  to  labor  energetically 
for  independence.  About  181 1  his  longing  for  liberty  was  intensified, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  movement  tt)ward  emancipation 
he  joined  Don  Nicolas,  Don  Manuel,  and  Don  Vicente  Aguilar,  three 
other  priests  of  San  Salvador,  Don  Manuel  Jose  Arce,  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  first  president  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America,  and  other  prominent  citizens.  This  group  organized  a 
general  insurrection  t)f  the  province  of  San  Salvador. 

Every  thing  pointed  to  the  trium|)h  of  their  efforts;  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy  was  Delgado,  with  his  great  prestige  among  the  lower 
classes,  his  eloquence,  his  gift  of  personal  magnetism,  his  never-failing 
energy,  and  above  all,  the  singular  influence  which  his  character, 
tempered  like  Toledan  steel,  exercised  over  all  those  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.  Many  of  the  more  important  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  were  ready  for  revolution,  and  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  other  i)rovinces  of  the  Captaincy  General. 
The  excusable  impatience  of  the  conspirators,  however,  and  a  well- 
grounded  fear  of  the  exposure  of  their  plans  to  the  authorities  caused 
these  knights  of  liberty  to  launch  themselves  prematurely  into  action. 

Success  at  first  crowned  the  efr(*rts  of  the  patriots.  At  break  of  day 
on  Novejuher  o,  1811,  they  took  possession  of  the  munitions  found  in 
the  barracks;  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  commander,  Don  Antonio 
(Jutierrez  de  Ulloa,  was  set  aside;  Spaniards  were  removed  from  office, 
and  national  independence  was  proclaimed  from  the  steps  of  the  city 
hall  of  San  Salvador  by  the  illustrious  patriot  Don  Manuel  Jose  Arce. 

This  first  effort  towanl  our  emancipation,  this  dawn  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  the  work  of  Delgado’s  great  spirit. 

The  opposition  of  those  elements  in  the  ])opulation  which  were  in 
favor  of  S|)anish  rule  was  responsible  for  a  temp*>rary  setback  to  the 
work  of  the  insiirgents.  The  authorities  in  Guatemala,  on  hearing 
of  the  events  in  San  Salvador,  sent  emissaries,  whose  efforts  were  at 
first  thought  to  have  been  successful,  as  in  a|)pearance  peace  and 
trampiillity  were  reestablisbetl. 

.\s  a  preca>itionary  measure,  Delgadt*  was  transferred  to  Guatemala 
City,  where  he  could  be  watched  more  closely.  However,  three  years 
liad  hardly  passed  l)efore  a  new  insurrection  broke  i>ut,  and  alt  evidence 
|)oints  to  the  conclusimi  that  it  was  the  constant  activity  of  Delgado 
which  once  more  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  revolutionary  faction 
of  1811.  Although  living  in  the  political  center  i>f  the  Captaincy 
General,  he  communicated  fre«niently  with  the  Salvadort'ans  and 
cultivated  close  relations  with  various  inveterate  oppiuients  of  the 
Spanisli  regime. 

When  tlie  pntvincial  committee  was  organizeil  in  Guatemala,  he 
became  a  member  of  that  notable  laaly,  whiclt  was  composed  of  men 
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higrh  in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  Outstanilinjr  among  them  was 
Father  Jose  Simon  Cauas,  a  famous  citizen  who  in  later  years  was 
responsible  for  the  abolition  of  shivery  in  Central  America. 

The  motions  passed  hy  the  committee  were  varied  and  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  The  resolution,  however,  which  exercised  tlie 
greatest  influence  on  political  and  social  life  was  that  which  induced 
the  Captain  General,  Don  Carlos  Urrutia  y  Montoya,  to  invest  the 
assistant  inspector  of  the  army.  General  Gabino  Gainza,  with  the 
powers  of  government. 

The  new  Captain  General  was  of  a  lickle  nature  and  was  disposed 
to  accept  all  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  committee  which  would 
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permit  him  to  contimii*  in  tlie  enjoyiiKUit  of  the  high  oflicc  fo  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  Delgailo,  awari*  of  this,  induced  his  fellow 
patriots  in  San  Salvador  to  write  General  (iainza  urging  him  to 
proclaim  indcfiendence,  establish  the  rc'public  of  Central  America, 
and  assume  the  office  of  president,  for  which  piirposi*  the  rich  and 
populous  province  of  San  Salvador  would  imm(‘diat(‘ly  place  herself 
at  his  command  and  contribute  with  all  her  resources  to  bring  the  great 
enterjirise  to  a  successful  tennination. 

It  is  not  presum|>tuous  to  suppose*  that  such  a  flattering  ofb'r  had  a 
considerable  part  in  inducing  (iainza  to  assume  an  attitude*  faveerable 
to  indepenelence. 
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At  the  inoetiii"  held  on  that  ineiuorable  15th  of  September,  1821, 
to  consider  the  momentous  subject  of  independence,  those  present 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  which  advocated  a  more  or  less  lengthy 
postponement  of  definite  action,  and  another  which  saw  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action  and  was  impatient  with  any  procedure  involving 
delays  or  raising  obstacles  of  any  kind.  To  this  second  group 
belonged  Delgado,  and  after  an  exchange  of  ideas,  it  was  decided  to 
proclaim  immediately  the  independence  of  Central  America. 

The  solemn  document  setting  forth  that  vital  decision  bears,  among 
others,  the  signature  of  the  great  protagonist  of  independence.  Father 
Delgado,  who  on  that  day,  after  heroic  sacrifices  and  constant  effort 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  saw  at  last  the  realization  of  his 
patriotic  desires  and  the  consummation  of  his  most  cherished  aims. 

The  happy  news  was  received  in  San  Salvador  with  great  rejoicing. 
And  this  could  not  have  been  othenvise,  for  this  province  had  been,  as 
reported  officially  by  Cai)tain  (leneral  Bustamente  y  Guerra  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  Spain,  the  first  to  lift  the  flag  of  revolt  in  the 
Captaincy  of  CJuatemala;  the  region  that  even  before  September  15 
was  in  agitation  because  of  the  delays  placed  by  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  national  emancipation;  the  province,  in  short,  that 
initiated  with  glory,  maintained  with  firmness,  and  defended  with 
valor,  republican  ])rinciples  and  independence. 

A  few  days  after  the  events  recorded  above,  a  serious  blow  was  dealt 
the  movement  in  San  Salvador  as  a  result  of  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Intendant,  Don  Pedro  Barriere,  who  threw  the  leaders  of  the 
independent  party  into  prison  and  later  sent  them  under  guard  to  the 
jails  of  Guatemala.  The  provincial  committee  had  no  sooner  learned 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Intendant  than  it  sent  Father  Delgado 
to  San  Salvador,  investing  him  with  full  authority  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  restore  peace  and  (piiet  through  the  exercise  of  his  well-known 
talents  and  influence. 

One  may  well  marvel  that  this  occurrence  in  San  Salvador,  to  all 
outward  appearance  of  no  great  significance,  probably  the  result  of 
the  youthful  and  feverish  impatience  of  one  party  in  the  province  and 
the  conservative  habits  of  another,  had  an  unquestionably  powerful 
influence  on  all  future  events  concerning  the  political  life  of  the 
confederation  which  came  into  being  as  the  United  Provinces  of 
Gentral  America. 

Promptly  on  his  arrival  in  San  Salvador  Father  Delgado  removed 
from  their  positions  various  individuals  who  were  known  to  be  hostile 
to  the  new  regime,  disbanded  the  company  of  volunteers,  which  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  peo|)le  by  its  despotic  proceedings,  and 
called  an  election  to  the  provincial  committee. 

The  first  acts  of  this  committee,  of  which  Father  Delgado  was  made 
president,  were  to  increase  the  public  revenues,  create  primary  schools. 
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and  roorpmizo  the  niilitia.  No  one  at  that  time  could  have  suspected 
that  this  modest  local  ^overniii"  body  was  destined  to  hrinj;  about  far- 
reachinfr  chancres  in  the  social  order  and  to  exercise  a  notable  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  country. 

By  one  of  those  mysterious  coincidences  which  haflle  human  com¬ 
prehension,  on  the  very  day  of  the  installation  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
trative  body  (leneral  Gainza  placed  before  the  Central  Committee  in 
Guatemala  the  communication  in  which  General  A<rustfn  Iturhide 
proposed  to  the  Central  American  Provinces  that  they  should  he 
annexed  to  Mexico.  The  ]>arty  antagonistic  to  independence  received 
the  proposal  of  Iturhide  with  great  rejoicing,  for  its  members  were 
thus  presented  with  the  occasion  and  the  method  by  which  the 
privileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  Spanish  domination  could  he 
preserved.  The  members  of  this  i)arty,  tiie  monarchists  of  the 
previous  regime,  began  their  labors  with  great  promptness  and  activity. 
They  induced  a  great  number  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  high 
officials,  and  even  private  individuals  of  wealth,  to  write  enthusiastic 
congratulations  to  the  Mexican  Congress  and  to  (Jeneral  Iturhide 
on  this  momentous  resolution.  They  saw  in  the  proposed  union  with 
Mexico  the  means  by  which  an  end  could  be  made  of  our  bitter  civil 
struggles,  and  untold  benefits  assunul  the  people  of  Central  America. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Committee  in  Guatemala  resolved  to 
have  Iturbide’s  communication,  together  with  the  manifesto  issued 
by  General  Gainza,  printed  and  distributed  to  all  the  town  councils 
of  the  Captaincy  General.  They  were  asked  to  determine  in  open 
session  whether  or  not  the  offer  made  by  Mexico  shoidd  be  accepted. 

This  resolution  was  carried  out  in  all  save  one  particular.  The 
exception  was  that,  on  the  advice  of  two  influential  individuals,  the 
Captain  (ieneral  refrained  from  sending  copies  of  the  two  documents 
to  the  authorities  of  San  Salvador,  for  it  was  anticipated,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  province  which  had  in  its  pre-(,'hristian  era 
so  tenaciously  resisted  the  lb(‘rian  compieror  in  a  bloody  and  une(|ual 
struggle  that  he  found  it  necessary  tem|)orarily  to  susj)end  his  fight 
for  the  domination  of  the  country;  that  during  the  colonial  period 
had  shown  herself  restless  and  rebellious;  that  had  been  the  first  to 
manifest  her  intention  of  throwing  off  the  alien  yoke,  disregarding  the 
[)er8ecuti*»n  of  the  despot,  ami  nobly  offering  up  the  tran<|uiliity  of 
her  homes  and  the  lives  (»f  her  sons,  c(»idd  not  umh'r  any  conditions 
accejit  such  an  ignominious  pro|K»sal,  a  pro|)osal  which  would  render 
fruitless  all  the  efforts  she  had  |)ut  forth  for  so  many  y(‘ars  and  nullify 
her  irreat  sacrifices. 

(’|*on  learning  of  the  decision  of  the  central  authorities.  Father 
Delgado  immediately  convohial  the  provincial  committcf*  and  this 
hotly,  convinced  that  the,  struggle  for  indt'ptuitlenct*  would  be  l<*st  by 
annexatitui  tf»  .Mexict),  restilvtal  ft)  reject  the  proposal  as  unpatriotic 
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and  illog:al,  and  to  resist  with  all  available  resources  the  odious  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  government. 

Energetic  communications  were  sent  to  the  Captain  General  and  to 
the  Central  Committee,  giving  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
juridical  reasons  against  annexation  and  the  patriotic  motives  opposed 
to  such  a  strange  and  unusual  procedure,  contrary  to  the  obligation 
entered  into  when  independence  was  declared,  and  predicting  that 
such  an  arbitrary  step  would  force  the  people  to  resort  to  arms  and 
produce  appalling  results,  “for  it  is  eternally  true  that  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  breaks  its  compact  with  the  people,  they  are  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  recognize  that  government  and  may  appoint  other 
authorities  to  rule  them.” 

These  representations  were  not  heeded,  and  the  province  of  San 
Salvador  Hew  to  arms  to  resist  the  forces  of  General  Filisola,  sent  bj* 
Emperor  Iturbide  to  subjugate  Central  America. 

Then  followed  ominous  days,  full  of  vicissitudes  and  anxiety,  but  if 
the  danger  was  great,  greater  still  was  the  will  to  overcome  it. 

Guatemala  and  almost  all  of  the  other  provinces  accepted  the 
Empire.  San  Salvador,  however,  opposed  annexation,  and  refused  to 
he  the  docile  instrument  of  the  invader’s  ambitions  and  desires.  She 
did  not  stop  to  weigh  in  the  balance  her  inadequate  resources  for 
defense,  nor  the  insurmountable  obstacles  against  the  recognition  of 
her  incontestable  right  to  liberty;  she  saw  onh*  the  greatness  of  her 
ideal  and  the  justice  of  her  cause. 

In  the  clashes  which  took  place  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  forces,  the  latter,  although  outnumbered,  gave  impressive 
])roof  of  their  energy  and  valor,  but  in  view  of  the  superior  resources 
of  the  enemy^  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  confronting  him  on  equal 
terms,  it  was  decided,  rather  than  to  surrender,  to  march  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  frontier  ami  there  to  secure  new  means  by  which  the  struggle 
could  be  renewed. 

Through  the  resistance  ofTereil  by  San  Salvador  to  the  Empire, 
Fatlier  Delgado  achieved  his  object,  and  his  attitude  had  a  consider¬ 
able-  part  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Iturbide.  Gontirmation  of 
this  statement  may  be  had  in  the  words  of  the  famous  Mexican,  Gen. 
(Juadalupe  Victoria,  to  Got.  Rafael  Gastillo:  “You  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat  San  Salvador  has  been  the  thermometer 
of  the  movements  in  Mexico.” 

The  spirited  and  high-minded  conduct  of  Father  Delgado  resulted 
in  the  complete  success  of  his  plans,  and  the  I’l-oelamation  of  (.’asamata 
dashed  Itiirbide’s  ambitions  to  tlie  grouiul. 

Delga(h)’s  unshakable  resolve  that  the  people  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  elect  a  constitutional  assembly  which  would  organize  the 
Gentral  American  natii»n  was  linally  realized  by  the  ii\stallation  of  the 
august  body  which,  on  duly  1,  IS23,  issued  the  decree  by  which  the 
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provinces  of  the  former  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala  declarep 
themselves  independent  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  of  any  other  nation, 
whether  of  the  old  or  the  new  world.  Delgado  as  president  of  the 
assembly  was  the  first  to  sign  this  notable  document,  which  thus 
attests  the  national  recognition  of  the  immense  labors  and  surpassing 
virtues  of  that  outstanding  citizen. 

First  made  famous  by  the  triumphs  of  November  5,  1811,  Father 
Delgado,  after  the  successful  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
imperialists,  attained  the  full  stature  of  immortality  as  the  liberator 
of  his  country. 

The  inexperience  of  our  people,  who  passed  abruptly  from  the  vas- 
sallage  of  the  colonial  period  into  the  liberty  of  the  Republic,  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  extremist  factions  which  rapidly  brought  two 
important  states  of  Central  America  to  civil  strife.  Delgado  labored 
actively  and  persistentl}’  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  procure 
an  agreement  which  would  end  the  conflict.  He  ably  utilized  every 
possible  means  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  between  the  contestants, 
but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  his  counsel  was  ignored,  and  the  country 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  brothers. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  that  devoted  priest  returned  to  the 
service  of  his  parishioners,  and  the  eminent  citizen  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  functions  of  this  office  he  directed 
all  his  attention  to  the  passing  of  laws  and  resolutions  which  would 
assure  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
countrj'. 

Father  Delgado’s  incessant  and  fruitful  labor  could  not  exhaust  his 
spirit,  but  vexations  and  disillusionment,  the  inevitable  accompani¬ 
ments  of  political  strife,  the  insidious  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and 
the  unjustifiable  lack  of  comprehension  of  his  noble  motives  and  high 
aims  embittered  and  saddened  the  last  days  of  this  illustrious  patriot. 

Early  in  18.32  a  grievous  illness  attacked  the  venerable  leader. 
Careful  medical  attention  and  the  solicitous  devotion  and  care  of  his 
family  could  not  stop  the  advance  of  his  malady,  but  although  his 
body  was  scourged  by  pain,  his  spirit  remained  serene  and  his  faculties 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  Knowing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  summoned 
the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would 
accept  death  rather  than  see  their  country  dej)rived  of  liberty. 

After  receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  that  great  leader,  who 
had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  good  of  humanity  and  to  the  greatness 
of  his  country,  expired  at  nightfall  on  November  12,  1832. 

No  sooner  had  his  death  become  known  than  the  entire  city  and 
neighboring  towns  gathered  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  respect,  of  homage, 
and  of  admiration,  and  to  offer  prayers  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
man  who  had  strengthened  them  with  his  counsel,  inspinal  them  by 
his  virtuous  example,  ami  guifled  them  in  the  paths  of  glory. 
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His  death  hroujrht  into  the  homes  of  Salvadoreans  the  sadness  of  a 
personal  loss.  It  was  as  thoujih  a  universal  anguish  wrung  the  heart 
of  the  entire  nation.  For  the  citizens  were  conscious  that  they  had  lost 
the  one  man  who  had  been  the  unfailing  guide  of  their  ideals,  the  very 
spirit  of  their  enterprises.  In  success  or  adversity  they  had  turned 
to  him  with  trust  and  confidence;  he  personified  all  that  was  best  in 
the  people  of  his  country;  for  them  and  with  them  he  had  suffered, 
he  had  made  their  good  his  goal,  and  in  their  behalf  he  had  traveled 
the  road  of  sacrifice. 

El  Salvador  has  never  experienced  a  more  sincere  and  profound 
grief.  The  people  knew  that  the  eminent  citizen  whom  they  mourned 
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had  loved  his  country  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  that  in  her 
defense,  with  never  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  a  moment  of  misgiving, 
he.  had  not  faltered. 

In  a  white  codin,  symbolic  reminder  of  his  purity  of  life,  amidst 
tears  and  bent  heads,  and  beneath  showers  of  dowers  thrown  by  the 
hands  of  children,  his  remains  were  carried  through  the  streets  for 
('hristian  burial  in  his  own  church. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  tillicial  mouthpiece  of  the  national  grief, 
voted  that  funeral  imisses  for  Delgado  shouhl  be  said  for  10  years, 
that  his  portrait  should  be  hung  permanently  in  the  Assembly’s  Hall 
of  St'ssions,  and  that  he  should  be  called  “The  Father  of  his  Country.” 
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And  the  nation  which  honored  him  as  the  most  esteemed  of  her 
sons,  which  during  his  life  accorded  him  respect  and  veneration  and 
at  his  death  tearfully  covered  his  grave  with  flowers,  to-day  returns  in 
spirit  to  that  grave.  The  flowers  live  again  in  the  warmth  of  her 
remembrance  of  him  who,  while  laying  the  cornerstone  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  inflamed  the  valor  of  the  warrior  and  inspired  the  genius 
of  the  poet. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of  that  eminent  and  devoted 
patriot  who  personified  the  civil  virtues,  who  with  republican  fearless¬ 
ness  defied  the  menace  of  an  ancient  power,  and  who  gave  his  life  to 
sacrificial  service. 

The  violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries  seemed  hut  to  strengthen  his 
l)ersonality  and  his  spirit,  the  obstacles  and  dangers  of  his  course  to 
add  greater  firmness  and  stability  to  his  convictions.  Against  the 
background  of  Salvadorean  history  he  looms  as  the  embodiment  of 
our  national  glories  and  as  the  most  honored  figure  in  our  public  life. 

Thanks  to  his  lofty  virtues  and  his  extraordinary  talents,  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  oblivion  will  never  conceal  his  noble  and  majestic  figure  nor 
obliterate  that  name  which,  like  an  inextinguishable  beacon,  illu¬ 
mines  our  national  history. 

C'ast  in  the  heroic  mold,  possessing  rare  public  and  private  virtues, 
giving  life  to  legend  and  impulse  to  history,  Delgado  belongs  to  that 
immortal  company  of  jiredestined  men  whom  CJod  sends  to  nations  in 
their  hours  of  need  to  guide  them  to  the  heights. 

To  honor  the  glories  of  the  past  is  but  just,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  glories  as  a  stimulus  and  example  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  is  truly  patriotic. 

Let  Central  America  sculpture  the  name  of  her  illustrious  son  on 
commemorative  stone,  while  K1  Salvador  is  moved  with  pride,  and 
with  a  profound  gratitude  awakens  that  name  to  new  life,  graving  it 
in  the  serenity  of  marble  and  the  majesty  of  bronze,  and  giving  it  to 
institutions  and  parks.  Cnder  the  inspiration  of  Delgado’s  benign 
countenance  she  holds  the  meetings  of  her  academies,  the  classes  in  her 
schools,  and  the  deliberations  of  her  legislators,  and  among  palms  of 
immortality  she  enshrines  the  memory  of  him  who  was  first  in  inde¬ 
pendence  and  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA. 
DR.  HARMODIO  ARIAS 


ON  October  1,  1932,  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  was  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Panama  for  the  4-year  term  endin"  in  1936.  Senor 
Florenoio  Arosemena,  before  resigning;  the  Presidency  on  January  2, 
1931,  accepted  the  resifination  of  the  Secretary  of  Government  and 
appointed  in  his  stead  Doctor  Arias,  who  constitutionally  assumed  the 
provisional  e.xercise  of  the  executive  power  pending:  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Designate  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  then 
Panama’s  minister  to  the  I'nited  States.  Following:  the  inaug:uration 
of  Doctor  Alfaro  on  January  16,  Doctor  Arias  accepted  the  post  the 
Ghief  Executive  had  left  vacant  in  Washing:ton  and  served  his 
country  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  until  November,  1931,  when  he  returned  to  Panama 
as  presidential  candidate  of  the  Doctrinary  Liberal  Party. 

The  elections  were  held  on  June  5,  1931,  President  Alfaro  winning: 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  parties  hy  his  untiring:  efforts  to 
maintain  order  during:  the  trying:  electoral  period  and  secure  a  free 
and  honest  expression  of  the  people’s  will  at  the  polls.  Indicative  of 
the  hig:h  example  of  civic  cidture  set  hj-  the  people  of  Panama  on  that 
occasion  was  the  g:esture  of  the  losing:  candidate  in  g:racefully  acknowl- 
edg:ing:  his  defeat  and  in  expressing:  his  cong:ratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Doctor  Arias  when  the  National  Electoral  Board  announced 
that  the  returns  so  far  received,  althoug:h  not  complete,  insured  the 
election  of  his  opponent  hy  a  considerable  majority. 

The  new  President,  although  relatively  a  j'oung  man,  is  one  of 
Panama’s  most  distinguished  lawyers.  He  was  horn  in  the  city  of 
Penonome,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Code,  on  July  3,  1886.  Edu¬ 
cated  first  in  his  native  city  and  later  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
at  the  age  of  18  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  abroad.  He  sailed  for 
England  in  1904  and  after  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at 
Southport  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  in  1909  he 
received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  laws.  Ho  then 
continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  London,  graduating  in 
1911  as  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Returning  to  Panama  in  1912,  Doctor  Arias  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  in  the  same  year  opened  a  law  oflice. 
In  1914  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  entrusted  with 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  in  1918  professor  of 
Roman  Law  in  the  National  Institute.  Doctor  Arias  represented 
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liis  country  abroad  for  the  first  time  in  1920,  when  he  was  appointed 
dele<rate  to  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Lea<;ue  of  Nations.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague  and  in  1921  served  as  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  Envoy  ExtraordinaiA’  of  Panama  in  Argentina.  In 
1924  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  and  at  the  reipiest  of 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay  represented  that  nation  at  the  Bolivarian 
Congress  held  in  Panama  in  1920. 

Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  was  married  in  1916  to  Senorita  Dona  Rosario 
(iuardia,  a  charming  member  of  Panaman  society.  While  President¬ 
elect  of  Panama,  Doctor  Arias  visited  the  United  States  where  he 
was  received  in  special  audience  by  President  Hoover  and  entertained 
at  the  White  House,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  oflicial  and  private  circles. 

Hl'.Mil— :t2— IJiill.  11 - 1! 
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FAKEWELL  LUNCIIEOX  TO  THE  KETIKINQ  MINISTER  OF  HOLIVTA 

FoIlowiDK  his  rpsiimalion  as  MinUter  of  Bolivia,  Seflor  Don  Luis  O.  Abclli  was  the  (tiiest  at  a  luncht-on  tendered  in  his  honor  by  the  Ooverning  Board  of  the  Ban 
American  I'nion  on  September  27.  1^32.  BeKimiinit  at  left  forein'oiind,  those  seated  around  the  table  are,  from  riKht  to  left:  Dr.  E.  Oil  Borges,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  Americiin  I'nion:  Dr.  Luis  .\I.  Debayle,  C'hargf  d’.\tlBires  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Iloracio  F.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama;  .M.  Danids  Bellegarde, 
Minister  of  Haiti:  SeAor  Abelli;  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Ooverning  Botird;  Dr.  Feli|ie  A.  Espil,  Amba.ss;idor  of  .\rgen- 
tina:  Dr.  C#leo  DAvila.  Minister  of  Hon<luras:  Seflor  Don  Pablo  Herrera  de  Huerta,  (.'hargft  d’Atfaires  of  .Mexico;  Seftor  Don  Enrique  S.  <le  Lozada,  Chargi' 
d’.VtIaires  of  Bolivia:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union;  Seftor  Don  Manuel  Oonz&Icz,  Chargf  d’AITaires  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Jose 
T.  Baron,  Charge  d'.VlTaires  of  Cuba:  SeAor  Don  Roberto  Desptadel,  .Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  R.  de  lama  e  Silva,  .\mbassador  of  Brazil; 
Dr.  J.  Varela.  Minister  of  Uruguay:  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  .Vrntya,  Mini.ster  of  Venezuela:  Dr.  (lonzalo  Xaldiimbide,  Minister  of  Ecuador:  Dr.  Emilio  Edwards 
Bello,  M  inister  of  Chile  in  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  and  Charge  d’.VIIaires  ad  interim  in  Washington;  Dr.  Roberto  .Melendez,  S|H'cial  Representative  of  Fll  Salvador 
on  the  tioverning  Board. 


URUGUAYAN  MUSIC 

By  “Elisabetta”  ‘ 


Uruguay,  the  younfrest  independent  South  American  Republic, 
is  probably  also  the  youngcest  of  them  all  in  musical  history,  since 
the  other  countries  which  form  that  immense  sisterhood  of  nations  are 
known  to  have  had  music  of  some  nature  among  their  mountains, 
valleys,  plains,  and  hills  earlier  than  any  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  Uruguay. 

On  the  east  coast  and  far  into  the  center  of  the  South  American 
(Continent,  the  Indian  tribes  possessed  some  knowledge  of  tone,  as  is 
evident  through  the  discovery  of  rude  instruments,  such  as  drums  and 
roughly  hewn  flutes  of  bamboo  and  reed.  I  have  seen  similar  instru¬ 
ments  in  use  comparatively  recently  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  As  for 
I'ruguay,  I  do  not  know  that  she  had  any  primitive  instrument  of  her 
own,  since  the  Charriias,  Bohanes,  Yaros,  and  a  few  other  tribes 
which  roamed  the  land  before  our  European  discoverers  arrived  seem 
to  have  possessed  none;  at  least,  no  historical  mention  has  been  made 
of  any.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  their  war  dances  were 
accompanied  hy  beats  of  some  drumlike  instrument  and  the  striking 
and  blowing  of  reeds;  we  also  know  that  the  call  to  battle  was  blown 
on  rude  trumpets.  Since  these  aborigines  appear  to  have  had  only 
the  vaguest  idea  of  rhythm,  and  since,  in  place  of  the  comparatively 
tuneful  songs  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  other  parts  of  America,  our 
Indians  used  only  screams  and  shouts  without  any  tone  chracteristics, 
there  was  no  ethnological  tradition  or  characteristic  favorable  to  the 
development  of  music  in  our  native  peoples. 

Naturally  the  Europeans  had  their  own  knowledge  and  conception 
of  music,  but  the  .Vfrican  tom-tom  and  elongated  barrel-shaped  drums 
of  our  first  negroes,  who  were  brought  by  our  compierors  as  slaves  or 
servants  at  the  commcjicement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  constituted 
the  introduction  of  tone  and  rhythm  to  our  native  Indians.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Indians  were  practically  e.xterminated  long  before  our 
national  writers  of  music  began  their  work,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  Indians  developed  any  musical  sense. 

As  our  tiational  instrument  we  claim  the  guitar,  the  old  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Spanish  instrument  which  umlouhtedly  was  brought  to  our  land 
by  the  brave  settlers  some  time  after  1720,  and  which  has  become 
part  of  us.  From  Spain  also  came  the  bagpipes  of  Galicia  (which, 
however,  have  disappeared  eomplefely,  never  having  been  played 
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oxtoiisivoly  in  I'nifruay)  ami  the  accordion,  or  handoleon,  which,  with 
its  plaintive  sound,  is  an  important  instrument  in  our  native  orches¬ 
tras  of  popular  music  {orqiiextaa 

It  was  not  until  after  1726,  when  the  capital  city  of  Montevideo 
was  founded,  that  "roups  of  lovers  of  music  were  formed.  As  far 
hack  as  the  year  1800  European  visitors  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  music  rendered  and  the  lovely  voices  heard  at  the  tertulias,  as 
evenin"  receptions  were  then  called. 

We  may  say  of  Urufiuay,  as  of  the  majority  of  American  nations, 
that  music  runs  in  two  distinct  currents;  One  follo\nnjr  the  native 
bent  and  the  other  that  of  the  mother  country.  These  were  com¬ 
pletely  different  at  the  hejrinnin"  of  the  last  century  when  our  native 
music  was  in  its  first  stages  and  the  music  of  Europe  was  being  brought 
to  our  ears.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  our  love  of  European  music  to  the  Spanish  and  later  to  the  Italian 
])riests  who  chanted  the  masses  in  our  cathedral,  whose  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1790. 

Like  all  nations,  rrugmiy  has  its  folk  music,  with  its  haunting 
descriptive  melodies  in  the  minor  keys;  its  jncturescpie  and  expressive 
themes,  its  longing  homesickness,  its  songs  of  love,  its  seductive 
rhythm.  We  may  say  that  the  (laucho,  the  mythical  yet  powerful 
founder,  the  visionary  and  patriotic  descendant  of  our  amalgamation 
of  nations  and  their  virtues — the  first  real  owner  of  Truguay — also  was 
the  first  real  composer  of  our  folk  music.  Wandering  far,  crossing 
again  and  again  the  land  of  his  birth,  whistling  his  thoughts  in  lone¬ 
someness,  with  his  guitar  swung  across  his  saddle  he  would  sing  at 
eventide  of  his  love,  his  sorrows,  his  joys,  his  impressions  of  nature’s 
beauty  and  the  future  glory  of  his  land. 

Also,  like  other  lands,  ours  has  its  legends  and  I  will  digress  a 
moiiHUit  to  transcribe  here  the  legend  of  our  guitar  according  to  one. 
of  our  most  famous  writers  of  native  |)hantasy,  whose  tale,  goes  some¬ 
what  as  follows;  “There  was  once  a  handsome  young  (laucho  of  the 
first  that  were  horn  in  the  new  land,  who  was  much  sought  after,  since 
he  was  charming  and  gifted  in  poetry,  hut  whose  wandering  spirit 
never  fourul  the  maid  to  whom  he  could  give  his  heart’s  love,  some 
one  whose  heart  would  heat  in  unison  with  ids  own.  One,  day  he 
wandered  far  on  his  spirited  horse,  his  best  friend,  to  consult  a  wise 
man  of  the  hills  in  his  |>er[)lexity.  After  hearing  his  troubles,  the 
wise  man  said  to  him,  ‘My  son,  thou  art  too  good  to  he  so  putdshed; 
1  will  give  thee  comfort;  thou  shalt  have  the  most  faithful  of  com- 
patuons.  I  will  |)lace  in  thy  arms  a  beautiful  |>iece  of  wood,  shaped 
like  a  woman’s  body,  with  the  smooth  satin  |>olish  of  her  skin  and  the 
perfume  of  her  breath;  in  her  breast  a  cavity  into  which  thou  shalt 
mold  the  verses  from  thy  lips,  bringing  forth  in  living  throbs  the 
heart  of  sound  which  there  lies  dormant;  thou  shalt  see  the  shining 
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tresses  of  her  hair  lyinjr  entangled  and,  as  thy  left  hand  caresses  her 
neck,  thy  rijrht  hand  shall  smooth  those  tresses,  and  earessin"  them 
thon  shalt  ever  hear  the  sweetest  harmonies  faithfully  sounding:  and 
recording:  the  pictures  of  thy  brain,  and  the  j)assions,  sorrows,  and 
joys  of  thy  heart.’”  Such  was  the  lejrendary  birth  of  our  national 
instrument  and  of  our  payador  (a  pnyador  is  an  impronqitu  versifier 
on  any  jriven  subject,  the  verses  bein^r  sung:  to  simple  chords  and  runs 
on  the  guitar).  In  colonial  days,  payadas  (two  payadores  calling  to 
and  answering  one  another)  were  one  of  the  most  popular  anuise- 
ments,  attracting  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds  as  listeners. 

As  the  Spanish-speaking  Gauchos  also  belong  to  Argentina,  natur¬ 
ally  Uruguayan  folk  music  does  not  stand  entirely  apart.  1  believe 
we  can  truly  claim  only  one  theme  as  our  very  own,  that  being  tlie 
music  of  the  native  round  dance  called  the  pericon.  This  has  been 
proven  to  he  I'ruguayan,  since  many  of  the  difl’erent  figures  were 
danced  in  Uruguay  long  before  anywhere  else.  As  for  folk  songs,  we 
have  the  e-s/f/o-s,  ridalitaft,  mdonyuH,  and  znmbdft,  and  as  dances, 
besides  the  well-known  River  I’late  tango,  the  znmha,  yato,  cielito,  and 
ranch  era. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  first  themes  are  lost,  as  a  century 
ago  the  Gaucho  simply  sang  to  chords  jdayed  on  the  guitar,  almost  in 
a  recitative.  We  can  trace  the  Spanish  influence  in  the  measure  of 
his  improvised  pfietry,  since  many  verses  had  four  lines,  each  of 
eight  syllables,  somewhat  like  the  cuart'dUiH  or  cautarex.  Later  came 
the  extllox,  verses  of  10  lines  and  also  the  ridalita  of  4  lines  with  the 
word  lidalita  (an  e.xclamation  which  may  signify  diverse  feelings  or 
emotions),  occurring  between  (“V(*ry  line,  also  the  irixte-x.  These 
themes,  like  all  folk  music,  are  beautiful  in  their  sim|)licity;  they  use 
many  minor  intervals.  In  the  estllo,  as  in  the  ridalita,  the  jienulti- 
mate  chord  in  relative  mediant  tone  is  held  as  long  as  (he  jierformer 
wishes  and  ends  in  the  diatonic  pure  and  sim|)le. 

The  pericon,  in  threiMpiarter  time  of  great  simplii-ity,  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  by  the  ability  of  one  of  our  native  artists.  Prof.  Gerardo 
Grasso,  who  transcribed  it  for  piano  score.  There  have  been  other 
versions,  one  score  with  variations  for  hand  by  L.  Diaz,  one  by  this 
writer,  arnl  lately  a  very  beautiful  and  intricate  one  by  (’luzeau 
Mortet  (modern  folk  music  composer).  He  wrote  it  on  the  old  tln'iue 
as  a  gift  to  the  emitient  ])ianist  Arthur  Kuh(>nst(‘in  who,  charmed  by 
theairand  rhythm,  wished  toinchuh*  npericun  in  liis  concert  n‘j)crtoire. 

We  can  not  think  of  folk  music  without  sending  a  grati'ful  thought 
to  our  pi(»nc<*r  actor,  not  only  in  Uruguay,  hut  also  in  (he  whole  River 
Plate  region,  'fhis  is  D«tn  .lose  .1.  Podesta,  still  living  at  a  ripe  old 
age.  He,  with  his  four  hrotlicrs,  built  tin*  foundation  of  our  national 
drama,  acting  and  singing  his  way  itito  the  hearts  of  his  pc(»|)le  with 
his  renditi«)ns  of  music  on  the  guitar  in  the  native  styh*.  One  of  this 
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writor’s  most  ])ro(‘ious  iiuMnorios  is  liuving  met  him  when  she  was  a 
ehihl,  ami  enjoyed  his  inimitahle  native  art. 

l^rohahly  the  first  martial  music  to  he  heard  in  Uruguay  was  the 
patriotic  strains  of  bugles  and  cornets  in  ISKi,  during  our  struggle  for 
independence,  and  the  first  lyrics  when  our  first  lyric  theater  was 
opened  in  1<S24.  In  the  same  year  the  first  pianos  arrived  from  the 
old  world;  this  instrument,  we  can  assert,  was  subsequently  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  majority  of  the  homes.  In  1825  war  reigned  and  our 
music  was  hushed,  only  to  he  revived  with  enthusiasm  after  we 
became  an  independent  nation  in  that  year.  Our  first  symphony 
orchestra  was  then  developed  under  the  able  direction  of  Antonio 
Saenz,  composer  and  musician.  Spain  and  Italy  sent  us  their  artists 
and  we  enjoyed  the  grand  operas  of  the  times,  but  to  Antonio  Saenz 
we  owe  the  first  musical  institution  founded  in  Montevideo.  Every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  music  was  taught  in  this  school,  and  from  it  came 
forth  our  first  real  Uruguayan  musician.  A  splendid  musical  library 
was  attached  to  the  conservatory. 

AVe  should  mention  in  this  early  ])eriod  the  birth  of  our  national 
anthem.  According  to  history,  this  was  first  picked  out  on  the 
guitar  by  an  amateur  named  Quijano,  who  called  it  Canto  Patriotico. 
The  fii’st  written  score  was  arranged  by  Prof.  Bernardino  Barrios, 
flutist  and  conqioser.  When  Acuna  de  Figueroa  wrote  the  words  for 
our  hymn.  Maestro  Luis  Smolzi  arranged  the  music  for  it,  but  later, 
in  1845,  when  the  iioem  was  revised  and  oflicially  adopted,  the  music 
was  altered  and  instrumented  by  I’rof.  Jose  Debali. 

But  it  was  in  the  year  1S5(»  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Teatro 
SoHn,  our  own  o])era  house  (still  much  used)  gave  the  great  impulse 
to  our  study  of  music.  Orchestras  were  formed  and  the  cultivation 
of  voices  was  very  widespread,  culminating  in  the  founding  of  our 
native  conservatory.  La  Lira,  followed  soon  after  by  the  opening  of 
the  Instituto  Verdi,  the  latter  being  directed  by  its  owner,  the  national 
eonqioser  Dim  Luis  Samhucetti.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  ])eriod  we 
began  to  see  that  our  music  should  he  iireserved  and  enjoyed.  The 
conservatories  were  ])roducing  jiromising  jnqiils,  Italian  and  Spanish 
maestros  came  t<»  stay  in  the  new  country  and  gave  generously  of 
their  knowledge  and  art  in  the  new  field  o])ening  before  them.  There 
they  found  willing,  eager  youths,  born  with  the  love  of  music  in  their 
veins,  who  rev»'rently  enjoyetl  the  works  of  old  and  new  masters  of 
the  universal  art. 

In  1858  'I'oimis  (iiribaldi  was  lM>rn;  2l>  years  later  he  was  to  reveal 
himself  as  our  lirst  great  maestr«»  and  inspire<l  conqmser.  A  pupil  of 
Stringelli  ami  Bottesini,  he  left  tt)  the  world  many  works,  amongst 
them  a  4-act  grand  opera  I'arlsina:  Maiifnilo  <i!  Sirria,  in  live  acts; 
liicn  dc  ('astro,  in  four  acts;  and  Matjda,  in  three  acts;  also  many 
sym|)honies,  of  which  .\tnno  and  Cscnias  Mllitarrs  are  well  known; 
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ami  a  hcautiful  «trclu*stral  work  on  Detaillo’s  painting  Le  Here.  A 
composer  of  austere  sincerity  and  intense  feelinjr,  he  wrote  with  a 
vijiorous  dramatic  colorinj;  which  was  infhjenced  slifrhtly  hy  the  pure 
harmonies  of  the  Italian  school. 

The  second  of  our  trio  of  {ireat  masters  was  Don  Luis  Samhucetti 
( 18r)0-192t>),  author  of  the  firand  opera  Sail  Francisco  de  Asis,  a 
work  which  won  the  jrold  medal  at  the  Milan  Exhibition  in  1900, 
and  of  many  others,  including  Indiana,  Suite,  Antoine,  and  Vieur 
Carillons,  besides  concertos  and  (piintettes  for  flutes  and  violins,  which 
arc  considered  notable  scores. 

In  1877,  Leon  Riheiro,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  old  conservatory. 
La  Lira,  began  to  devote  himself  to  composition  and  displayed  a 
vigorous  artistic  tem])erament.  A  perfect  technician  and  a  splendid 
inter])reter  of  the  lyric  drama,  he  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  intensely  beautiful  Liropeija,  his  master  work. 

These  three  maestri  form  our  national  trilogy  of  classic  comj)osers, 
though  the  works  of  Dalmiro  C'osta,  written  from  LStiO  to  1895,  are 
conceptions  marked  hy  genius,  even  at  times  by  audacity.  His 
songs  without  words  are  especially  delicate  in  their  melanehoh* 
strains  and  are  amongst  the  richest  of  our  native  works. 

In  later  years  we  have  had  the  more  modern  works  of  Alfonso 
Brof|ua  and  Kodrlguez  Soca,  the  latter  being  the  author  of  the  opera 
Alda,  which  had  its  premiere  in  Milan.  Bnxpia,  who  resides  chiefly 
in  France  and  who  was  a  ])upil  in  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris, 
shows  a  marked  French  romantic  style  in  his  musical  writings.  His 
best  work  is  undoubtedly  the  dramatic  and  descri])tive  symi)honic 
score  to  the  e])ic  ])oem  Tahare  by  our  late  poet  laureate  duan  Z(»rrilla 
de  San  Martin. 

Alxiut  1879,  famous  j-oncert  artists  commenced  to  come  to  our 
shores,  one  of  the  first  being  the  American  com])oser  Louis  (iottschalk, 
wh<)  enthralled  his  hearers  with  his  interpretations  of  his  (»wn  char¬ 
acteristic  compositicuis.  Through  the  years  since  that  i)eriod  t(*  the 
present  time  we  have  ap|)iaud(‘d  the  most  emimuit  artists  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  founders  of  our  musical  achievement,  thre<*  more  of  our 
artists  merit  osp(‘cial  imuition:  ('amilo  Ciiucci,  Italian-born  ])U]>il  «>f 
Lizst,  who  directe*!  the  Franz  Lizst  (’onservatory  and  who  left  his 
artistic  heritage  to  his  children;  Virgilio  Scaralx'lli,  distinguislu'd 
native  violinist  and  conduct«»r  of  tin*  .National  Orchestra,  who  directs 
the  ( '•»nservat*»rio  .Monteviric<»,  and  Vi»’cnte  d(*  Pablo,  ]>ianist, 
owner  »»f  tbe  ( ’onservatorio  rruguay. 

'I'he  greatest  artistic  development  known  in  our  history  caim*  about 
through  the  initiativ(‘  of  Don  ixiis  Samhucetti  and  our  Prcsidiuit  Don 
f'laiidio  Willimaii,  utnhu'  whost*  guidance  the  state  coopcrattal  in  th(> 
founding  of  our  .National  .Symplnuiy  Orchestra.  'I'his  was  tin*  first 
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Bajo  el  Alero  de  las  Pestanas 


‘  UAJO  Kl.  Al.KKO  I>K  I.AS  I’KSTANAS” 

L.  ('Iii7.e;iii  Morlet.  a  i>resenl-<lay  I'oiiiiioser,  has  civen  a  hauntiiii;  nielmly  to  one  of  Amaiio 
Xervo's  iH)ems, 


unity,  1  holiove,  that  rnijruayan  rompusors  hatl  of  hoarin»r  and 
conductinf:  thoir  own  works,  and  it  was  a  joy  indood.  Ainonj:  the 
first  national  (•om])osors  on  the  projrrains  wo  rooall  Sainbuootti, 
Maifio,  Fahini,  Marla  (Jalli,  Marla  K.  Vaz  Forroira,  and  the  writer. 
The  orclu'stra  hojran  to  play  in  HUIS  with  early  seasons  ttf  90  eonseeu- 
tive  nights  aiul,  although  interrtiptetl  by  events  aiul  eonsefiuenees  of 
the  Worhl  Wtir,  it  was  reorjrttni/.t'd  in  ree»*nt  years  and  is  now  devehtp- 
in>:  and  hroadeastin*;  its  seniiweekly  etuicerts.  Next  in  oriler  to  the 
orchestra  came  t>ur  first  chandter  music  association  formed  by 
I’rofessttrs  K.  Fahini,  violin;  De  I’ahlo,  pianist  A.  Banos,  'cellist;  and 
Fiammen^o,  vittla.  .\t  the  i)resent  time  we  have  three  chamber 
music  clubs,  each  with  larire  numbers  «>f  atiherents  and  splendid 
j;roups  of  artists. 

'Po-day,  we  may  say  that  the  hijrhest  ])lace  »*f  honor  anu>n.i:st  our 
comp«»s(>rs  is  ludd  by  the  creator  and  conn>iler  of  our  native  folk 
music,  Kduardo  Fahini.  'Phis  artist  is  »;ifte«l  with  the  most  exquisite 
seutiimuit  and  purest  inspirati»>n  a»uon«r  the  rru^uayan  writers  of 
hdk  music  in  instrumental  and  symphonic  h>rm.  As  early  as  19(10. 
while  a  student  of  violin  in  Brussels  where  he  Avon  the  ^oUl  medal  of 
honor,  he  b»>j;an  t«»  harmoni/.e  tristis  for  the  guitar,  and  in  1907, 
ins|>ir(Ml  by  the  nature  he  knows  and  loves  so  well,  he  composed 


Zurciendo  Hojas 


“Zl  UCIKNIM)  HOJAS” 

A  mixlcrn  miniKisilion  liy  l.iiis  I’olro  Mon<liii<i,  whose  work  lets  iMtoi  tillnu'litiK  tiiiich  iiltrntioii. 
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Floreii  del  Monte  and  Floret  del  Campo.  Since  then  he  has  continued 
to  devote  his  time  and  inspiration  to  our  folk  music  of  the  highest 
grade,  climaxing  his  successes  by  producing  Campo,  probably  the 
most  perfect  symphonic  work  on  our  folk  music,  La  Iula  de  Iof>  Ceibos, 
and  La  ^lelga.  These  constitute  the  trio  of  his  folk  music  symphonies 
to  date  and  crown  him  as  a  world-famous  artist.  Never  tiring,  he 
has  produced,  and  continues  to  produce,  many  beautiful  folk  songs, 
amongst  them  El  Poncho,  Lm  Giieya,  and  El  Xido,  showing  faithfully 
in  all  of  them  a  profound  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  native 
songs  and  a  perfect  instrumental  technicpie. 

To  this  generation  also  belongs  L.  Cluzeau  Mortet,  whose  keen 
understanding  of  his  native  folk  lore  is  ])ermitting  h’m  to  write  works 
of  value,  so  gs  and  fantasias  of  haunting,  pure  melodic  strains, 
among  which  we  can  recall  the  musical  setting  of  Amado  Nervo’s 
beautiful  poem  Bajo  el  Alero  de  las  Pestaiias;  also  Xoche  Blanca  de 
lAina,  FJvocacion,  Criolla,  Per  icon,  and  Carreta  Quemada. 

During  these  later  years,  many  other  composers  have  been  busy. 
One  is  Vicente  Ascone,  who  scored  a  triumph  with  his  Suite  Vru- 
guaija,  and  whose  latest  work,  a  ballet  called  Lm  Carreta  (based  on  a 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Perez  Petit  ),  is  a  revelation  to  us.  This 
had  its  premidre  in  August,  1932  Without  losing  for  an  instant 
the  melody  of  our  folk  music,  the  richly  colorfid  nstrumentation  and 
surprising  orchestral  effects  permit  this  work  to  be  classed  with  the 
most  modern  compositions  and  to  belong  to  imivei’sal  music.  Pilades 
Stampanoni  (codirector  of  the  Conservatorio  Montevideo)  has  just 
completed  a  notable  suite  of  new  and  harmonious  instrumentation, 
which  he  modestly  names  Impresiones  Sinfonicas.  The  young 
maestro  Marott',  after  writing  many  minor  works,  has  recently  pid)- 
lished  a  suite  for  grand  orchestra,  entitled  Xo.  1.  (’alcavecchia, 
bandmaster  of  the  Municipal  Band,  shows  his  inspiration  in  the 
sym])honic  works  Uruguay  and  I're'udio.  And  amongst  the  most 
l)rolific  composers  is  Felix  Peyrallo,  concert  viola,  founder  of  the 
('entro  Enciclo])edico,  whose  chorus  and  orchestra  he  conducts. 
He  has  written  many  beautiful  works,  especially  choruses;  the  best 
is  probably  the  centennial  hymn  Uruguay,  composed  in  1930  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  century  of  our  independence. 
Among  our  very  modern  song  writers  we  recall  Luis  Pedro  Mondino, 
whose  original  songs  are  bringing  him  fame  in  Europe  and  his  own 
country. 

We  also  have  our  women  com])osers,  the  most  versatile  ])robably 
being  Marfa  (lalli,  wh(»se  valuable  works,  full  of  character,  have 
brought  her  fame.  A  little  Italian  influence  is  discernible  in  her 
roimuices  and  songs.  Her  sonatas  are  ins])ired  indeed,  and  her 
descri])tive  native  themes,  such  as  Alhorada  and  Cabal gada,  arc  truly 
worthy  of  admiration.  To  the  same  generation  belongs  the  composer 
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‘•u\  SOdXO”  HY  K.  M.  S.  1)K  PATK  (KI.ISABKTTA") 

The  score  alwve  and  on  the  preceding  page  is  part  of  a  work  for  string  quartette 


wlio  sifins  herself  “Elisahetta,”  author  of  many  minor  pieees  sueh 
as  military  marehes  and  eoneert  waltzes.  It  is  considered  that  her 
best  orchestral  works  are  Suite  Vruguan-Italia  (where  native  airs 
mingle  with  Italian  romance);  Eleejia  in  Memoriam,  written  in  homage 
to  our  lost  painter  Carlos  M.  Herrera;  (Hypio/  and  Un  Soyno,  the  latter 
for  string  quartette. 

There  are  so  many  writers  of  music,  typical  and  otherwise  (as  the 
production  of  popular  native  music  is  enormous),  that  we  believe  it 
is  impossible,  however  pleasant  the  task  might  he,  to  give,  in  a  few 
short  notes,  a  lucid  idea  of  our  love  of  music  in  every  form  or  to  name 
all  those  who  have  contributed  to  it.  Since  our  country  is  bathed 
by  the  ocean,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  life  of  a  nation  entails 
communication,  travel,  and  pr»)gress,  the  influence  of  other  national¬ 
ities  filters  in.  While  it  unites  us  with  the  uplifting  spirit  of  the 
great  old  masters  of  Europe,  we  still,  in  many  cases,  write  in  typically 
Cruguayan  fashion.  It  even  seems  pn)f)al)le  that  our  music  may 
develop  a  still  more  truly  native  character,  acknowledging  more  ami 
more  the  beauty  of  the  descriptive  airs  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  simple  form  and  are  being  developed  into  immortal  works  by 
mcfi  like  Fahini,  Mortet,  Ascone,  and  others. 

As  for  vocal  music,  singing  comes  to  us  easily  and  naturally  from 
the  (laucho  who  in  bygone  days  so  softly  plucked  his  guitar  and  so 
cleverly  voiced  his  thoughts  as  a  payador.  Enriched  by  education 
and  culture,  the  (Jauclut  persisted  through  the  years,  the  same  blood 
running  through  his  veins,  mixed  with  the  heritage  from  old  Spain 
and  Italy;  his  song  lived  through  the  struggles  on  the  hnuul  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  “Purple  Land,”  finally  filtering  into  the  cities 
through  the  conservatories  and  universities.  The  amalgamation  of 
1  ii'.KM  ;5_*— Hull,  n—  :! 
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races  from  all  climes,  the  vijrorous  blood  that  pulses  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  has  produced  full-throated  human  songbirds,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  female  voices,  the  mezzos  and  con¬ 
traltos  are  balanced  in  number  with  the  sopranos. 

It  can  he  said  of  I'rujruayans  that  “we  sinjr  because  we  love  to 
siufT,”  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  home,  however  modest,  in 
which  folklore  is  not  loved  and  where  music  does  not  reifjn  in  some 
form.  Choral  work  is  hijrhly  developed,  especially  in  Montevideo, 
the  oldest  and  largest  association  heinf;  La  Coral  which,  directed  first 
by  Kolischer,  now  has  as  conductor  Carlos  Correa  Luna.  Kisler, 
Kuhenstein,  Koschetz,  and  E.  D’Hors  have  ])assed  judfiment  in  praise 
of  this  mi.xed  chorus  which  the  eminent  kapellmeister,  Felix  Wein- 
jrartner,  conducted  on  three  occasions,  one  protiram  including  Mozart’s 
I/ostla  and  Brahms’s  \atiie.  At  the  conclusion  he  autographed  his 
baton  in  a  hurst  of  admiring  enthusiasm  and  presented  it  to  the 
association. 

Although  I’ruguay  is  rich  in  concert  artists,  we  have  spoken  here 
principally  of  some  of  our  composers,  since  these,  even  if  they  do  not 
travel,  can,  from  their  homeland,  send  to  all  nations  loving  greetings, 
becoming  faithful  messengers  of  the  sentiments  of  a  race  and  speaking 
to  everx'one  in  that  universal  tongue,  a  language,  all  its  own,  under¬ 
stood  by  every  human  being  on  earth — music. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  A.  A.  Moll,  Ph.  1). 

Scientific  Editor,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 


Endowed  as  all  moilical  history  is  with  a  charm  of  its  own,  some 
of  its  most  fasoinatin<r  and  romantic  as  well  as  dramatic  pages  in 
the  investigative  and  also  the  more  immediately  practical  fields  have 
been  written  in  the  Latin  section  of  the  Xew  World,  ("arridn*  stands 
ont  to  this  day  as  the  prototype  of  medical  research,  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  in  his  love  for  humanity,  does  not  stop  even  at 
self-sacrifice,  and  almost  in  the  same  category  we  must  place  Miguel 
Otero,  Lazear,  and  Ricketts,*  as  well  as  Xoguchi,  who  lost  his  life  in 
Africa  while  comj)leting  studies  begun  in  America.  In  addition,  some 
medical  events  staged  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  instance,  the 
discovery  of  cinchona  and  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever  and  hookworm 
disease,  are  epoch-making  deeds.  The  use  of  the  (\)untess’s  powder 
inaugurates  the  era  of  scientific  medication,  and  Fiiday’s*  theory 
and  its  confirmation  by  Reed*  and  his  group  herald  the  advent  of 
modern  mass  sanitation  and  the  reclamation  of  the  Tropics  for  the 
white  race.  Finally,  the  creation  of  national  laboratories,  second  to 
none  in  the  world,  and  the  development  of  a  body  of  trained  research 
workers  speak  elocpiently  of  the  fostering  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  human  progress. 

1.  The  P.\st 

The  Iiulian.  freai<ure  house. — The  Indians  must  have  had  hut  the 
barest  idea  of  the  wealth  of  curative  material  that  they  could  offer 
their  coiupierors.  Rich  as  the  Potosi  mines  proved,  their  value  could 
not  approach  that  contained  in  the  depths  of  the  Xew  World  forests. 
Even  leaving  aside  ({uinine,  or  rather,  cascarilla,  never  before  or 
afterwards  in  history  has  there  been  sprung  suddenly  upon  the  world 
such  a  collection  of  remedies  as  those  fonnd  in  America  cannabis 
indica,  castor  oil,  chaparro,  cheno|)odium,  coca,  condurango,  copal, 
curare,  damiana,  guaiac,  hualtata,  ipecac,  jahorandi.  jalap,  krameria, 
mandragora,  the  misnamed  Peruvian  balsam,  saha«lilla.  sarsaparilla. 
Tolu  balsam,  vervain.'  Imperfectly  deciphered  monuments  ami  rec¬ 
ords  testify  to  the  aboriginal  kmnvledge  i>f  rubber  syringes,  circumci¬ 
sion,  trephining,  and  embryotomy,  as  well  as  of  embalming,  cremation. 

•'I'ho  sciniti.sts  Ilf  iiiiiili'ni  liiiii's  will  1h>  ilisi  ii.i.stMl  in  Ilii>  s^'roml  imrl  of  llii.<  artirli',  w  liioli  tlio  lln  l.KTiN 
will  liiivo  IIm'  priviliiKi'  of  inililishiiii;  in  tlio  iioxt  iivino.  Kiutok. 

■  .\ftpr  tlil.s  iiniHisinK  list,  it  in  iilniosi  ninii7inK  lo  siv  how  titllp  Ihp  ininonit  Wini:>loin  of  llu'  Iiulio.i  ivn- 
(ribiitoil  to  the  nirdintl  urnmnipnliirinin. 
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and  surjrical  measures  for  pteryjrion  and  Iraehonia.  How  deep  their 
inedieal  lore  actually  was  must  remain  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Some  have  even  doubted  their  knowiu}:  the  antimalarial  properties 
of  the  Loxa  hark.  Others  credit  them  with  the  introduction  of  fever 
thera])y  in  ‘reneral  paralysis. 

The  Aztecs,  for  whom  disease  was,  as  for  the  Greeks,  a  divine 
punishment,  had  alrea<ly  eonnected  some  ills,  such  as  rheumatism, 
colds,  and  {rout,  with  chillin{r  and  dampness;  others  with  the  abuse  of 
drink  and  se.xual  contact.  They  also  had  some  ideas  of  conta{rion 
and  had  formed  a  {rroup  of  infectious  diseases,  including:  epidemics. 
In  fact,  one  favorite  method  of  {rettin{r  rid  of  a  disease  was  by  passing: 
it  on  to  some  stran{rcr  or  enemy.  Diet  was  depended  on  a  {rreat  deal. 
Isolation  was  enforced,  especially  a{rainst  skin  troubles.  Martial 
made  fun  of  the  Egyptians  who  could  find  gods  in  their  hack  yards. 
The  Aztecs  had  only  to  go  on  the  open  street  to  find  drug  sellers. 
Moctezunia’s  botanical  garden,  so  highly  praised  by  Prescott,  could 
furnish  practically  any  herb  prescribed  by  doctors.  There  was  at 
least  one  plant  against  practically  every  disease  and  any  number  of 
remedies  against  bleeding,  diarrha>a,  and  parasites.  Thus  Hernandez 
learned  from  Me.xican  Indians  the  names  of  over  3,000  plants  used 
by  them  in  treatment. 

Spain  s  Diedical  xtafiis. — The  Spaniards  have  been  reproached  rather 
unjustly  with  failing  to  derive  the  fullest  scientific  advantage  from 
their  early  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The  pages  of  the  cro)ii.staft  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Even  (’olumbus  exhibited  from 
the  very  beginning  a  most  meritorious,  if  untrained,  euriosity  into 
the  products  of  the  Xew  World  and  their  possible  use  in  medicine  as 
well  as  trade.-  Alvarez  ('hanea,  the  physician  who  went  along  on 
his  second  trip,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  medical  man  to  study  the 
diseases  of  the  Indians,  and  possibly  to  report  scurvy.  The  ('on- 
quistadores  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  leaving  behind  a  more 
perfect  record;  their  deficiencies  were  the  unavoidable  eonsecpienee 
of  their  times.  Medical  science  drowsed  then  in  a  condition  of  chaos 
from  which  the  Kenaissance  was  about  to  show  the  way  out.  The 
first  germ  had  still  to  wait  nearly  two  centuries  to  lx*  seen  and  over 
three  centuries  to  be  identifie<l.  The  microscope  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  almost  two  centuries  elapsed  before  Kircher  used  it  for 
the  investigation  of  disease.  Smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria  ha<l  not  been  differentiated.  Typhus  fever,  ty])hoid  fever, 
malaria,  and  influenza  were  vague  (uitities,  disguise<l  under  various 
names,  such  as  rharaloinja,  ihvcha,  iiitidana,  etc.  I’nder  those  con- 

•  Ttm  raferenr*}!  to  'IriiK''  on  the  |.arl  ol  Criliiintitis  aii<l  Miitijr  ilr  AiiKloriii  iin*  pnri'ly  im  iilt'iilal, 

ulthoiiiih  ttie  latter  nieiilioii<i  K'laiac  as  a  reiiii'<|y  aKainst  Dh-  “  Kri'iii  li  <lis<‘as)'''  and  the  |MiiMinoiis  |iro|i<'r 
ties  of  the  maozaDillo  tree.  Kroni  a  trip  to  llra/il,  Yaiier.  I'inrdn  liroiiKlil  laiina  llstiila.  .\  disiovery  of 
icreater  ini{iortaii(e  was  that  of  (rx  a  hy  Vrspina  io,  to  lie  desrrilied  first  hy  .Monardrsatid  more  inetliiHlically 
by  I'lukenet  and  Jussieu. 
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(litions  it  is  easy  to  soc  how,  even  to  this  day,  we  lack  concl’isive 
data  as  to  the  pre-C'oluinhian  existence  in  the  New  World  of  such 
diseases  as  malaria,  smallpox,  leprosy,  and  typhus  fever;  while  the 
oripin  of  both  syphilis  and  yellow  fever  will  ])rohably  remain  a  source 
of  dispute  throu<:h  the  centuries,  although  modern  research  tends  to 
free  America  from  blame  for  the  introduction  of  either  scourge. 

To  jiaraphrase  one  of  C’ajal’s  purple  passages,  the  wheel  of  science 
Inul  not  fallen  as  yet  off  the  chariot  of  Iheric  culture.^  There  were 
already  seven  universities  in  the  country,  one  dating  from  1214,  and 
others  were  soon  to  he  founded.^  Palencia  had  had  a  chair  of  anatomy 
since  1240  and  Lerida  had  been  (1301)  among  the  fii’st  European 
universities  to  authorize  ])uhlic  autopsies.  Spain  had  also  led  the 
whole  world  in  creating  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind.  Toledo 
proved  for  several  centuries  both  the  repository  and  distributing 
center  of  Arabic  culture.  Arnold  of  Vilanova  and  Kaymond  Lull 
maintained  and  revived  the  Aristotelian  tradition  of  encycloi)edical 
knowledge.  Merida  had  a  hosjjital  (oSO)  centuries  before  one  was 
built  in  England  (St.  Albans,  794).®  The  great  Isabella  had  organized 
the  first  field  army  ho.s])itals,  and  the  military  ordeis  piohahly  had 
them  as  early  as  the  Xllth  century.  The  insane  asylums  at  Seville. 
Saragossa,  and  Valencia  not  only  were  among  the  very  first  in  Europe, 
hut  paved  the  way  in  the  humane  care  of  patients.  An  Aragonese 
physician  was  soon  to  describe,  fully  a  century  before  Harvey,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  alreaily  anticipated  by  the  ('ordovan  Averroes. 
The  Spanish  monarchs  called  to  their  side  the  best  j)hysicians  in  the 
land,  such  as  (luticrrez,  Torella,  Villaloho.  Laguna,  Lohera,  Montana, 
Mercado,  Vallez,  and,  in  addition,  invited  to  the  court  foreigners 
such  as  the  great  Vesalius.  It  may  he  recalled  that,  while  there  were 
no  j)hysicians  on  the  Maiifloirer,  ('olumhus,  Cortez,  Magalhaes, 
Ihdhoa,  ami  Mendoza  carried  medical  men  on  their  ships,®  and,  in 
the  1492  agreement,  ('olumhus  was  sj)ecifically  recpiired  to  do  so. 

Juirhi  research. — Amei’ican  lesearch  entered  an  orderly  and  promis¬ 
ing  phase  with  the  advent  of  the  first  oflicial  croiiista,  Oviedo,  who 
made  not  fewer  than  eiglit  trips  to  America,  where  he  filled  a  number 
of  important  positit*ns.  Not  oidy  did  he  describe  and  draw  medicinal 
plants  hut  |)ointed  out  their  allege*!  healing  virtues,  tievoting  to  the 
suhj(‘ct  four  hooks  *>f  his  llisforia  (aiieral  if  Xatural  de  las  Indlas 
(l')3r)).  Don  (lonzalo  is  entith'd  to  more  tluin  j>assing  rt‘c*>gnitit>n  in 
medical  history,  since  the  remarks  on  huhas  tyawsl  in  his  Suniarlo 

>  Tlic  .XVlIh  (fiiUiry  is  prorisply  llio  troMoii  iico  of  Spoiiisli  iiiodiWiio,  ami  Valladolid,  with  Monli>elier 
aiiii  lloloKiia.  was  ono  of  tin'  Ihn’O  (rn'al  ivtilors  of  iiirdiral  study. 

•  Salaiiiaiica  I  nivorsily  w  as  foiiiidod  .sovoral  years  lH'fon>  Oxford  re-.x'ivod  lier  first  chartor. 

•  Tims  history  ri'peats  ilsidf.  as  the  tirst  l.atiii  .Vnierican  hospital,  that  in  Santo  OominKo  or  earlier) 

aniereded  hy  many  years  the  tirst  hosiatal  m  tlie  Eticlish  colonies  xl.otiK  Island,  liii'vt'. 

•  .seliastian  t  allot  was  ex|ihi  iti.x  onlered  toiarrx  phxsii  iaiis  and  driiKKists  on  his  tri|)  to  .Smth  .\merica 
in  t.Mia. 
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(1520)  uiiirk  the  l)e}rinninjr  of  tropical  luedieiue,  and  Ids  statements, 
with  the  later  ones  (1542)  of  Diaz  de  la  Isla,  initiated  the  hitter  age- 
old  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  sy])hilis. 

Monardes,  a  Seville  physician  of  Italian  extraction  (15()S-15S8), 
went  farther  into  the  study  of  American  plants  and,  although  he 
never  crossed  the  ocean,  huilt  the  first  garden  devoted  to  plants  from 
the  New  World.  The  wealth  of  material  aeeunudated  by  him  was 
emhodied  in  two  hooks  ])uhlished  in  1505  {I)e  las  Droijax  de  lax  /nr/i«.s) 
and  1574  {Hixtorla  Medichiid  de  lax  coxax  (jue  xe  traen  de  Nuextrax 
Indiax  (hrideiitalex),  which  hecajne  a  classic  on  the  subject  for  several 
centuries  and  was  translated  into  various  languages.  Another  and 
higher  milestone  is  represented  by  the  researches  of  Hernandez 
(1514-1587),  Philij)  H’s  own  i)hysician,  who  spent  seven  years  (1571- 
1577)  in  Mexico,  on  the  first  American  scientific  expedition.  Through 
a  series  of  mishaps,  Hermindez’s  monumental  work  (Illxtoria  Xatural 
de  lax  Itidiaft),  in  17  volumes  remained  unpublished  for  two  centuries 
and  known  only  through  mutilated  versions.  lk)or  Hernandez  had 
the  grief  of  seeing  his  painstaking  tomes  buried  with  their  splendid 
illustrations  in  the  Kscorial  vaults  where  fire  was  eventually  to  destroy 
them.’ 

Mexican  priorltii. — Mexico,  where  Hernandez  labored  so  well,  had 
(1580)  the  first  chair  of  medicine  in  the  New  World*  and  one  of  the 
first  two  universities.  It  also  witnessed  as  early  as  1576  the  first 
necropsies  in  the  New  World,  and  its  first  j)rofessor  of  medicine,  de 
la  Fuente,  deserves  credit  for  some  pathological  studies  in  cases  of 
typhus  fever.  The  first  chair  of  anatomy  there  dated  from  1621, 
although  the  teaching  of  this  sid)ject  was  very  deficient  until  much 
later.*  It  was  perhaps  onlj'  natural  that  the  first  medical  hooks 
published  in  America  should  also  appear  in  the  old  Aztec  capital. 
Francisco  Jiravo’s  Opera  Medlclnalia  (1570)  and  Alphonso  Lopez’s 
Sumvia  y  Ilecopilacion  de  Clrujia  (1578)  were  written  by  Sj)aniards; 
hut  Fray  Agustin  Farfan’s  Tractado  Jireue  de  Chirvrgia  (1592)  had 

J  Cnlil  il.s  officiHl  piiMication  in  17!*l,  llernamlez’s  work  was  known  only  throuKh  inttmiiilete  Iranscriii- 
tions  such  as  Xinienrs'  Oni.5)  an<l  Kecdii's  (IhSU.  .\nother  of  I'hilip's  phy.sicians,  KraKoso  or  Kragosa, 
was  also  to  w  rite,  hut  at  long  range,  on  I.nt  conat  nromaticnn,  arholen  y  otran  mrdicinan  nimplri  que  if  traen  de 
lai  Indian, 

•  Xledicine,  however,  ha<l  lieen  taught  at  the  fniversily  of  Santo  ToniiVs  in  Santo  Domingo  since 
hVih  and  in  .Mexico  in  the  two  sehmils  for  Indians  organized  by  liishop  Zumarraga  and  I’edro  de  Oante. 
The  Lima  school  (authorized  in  hVil)  dates  from  Ifi2l,  if  not  Iti-tS;  that  of  f'araetis  from  1721  (actually  UKl); 
llabana,  I72>i;  liogota,  17.'>a  or  17fiU  (the  Hostirio  College  has  existed  since  IfsVJ);  Chile,  1761)  (professor  ap- 
jKiinted  in  17.Vh;  Quito,  17S7  (actually  171)1-1)2);  Ituenos  .\ires,  ISOI;  (luatemala,  ISO.'i  (Florez  iH-dinie  teacher 
of  medical  anatomy  alaait  l7K.’ij;  liahia  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  IHOS;  I,('on,  Nicaragua,  lHII-12,  I’uerto  Kico 
(cla.s.ses),  iHir,;  Itolivia  (class«-s),  Ia27,  San  Salvador,  ISI7;  Haiti,  IHfiO;  Cfista  Kica,  1H74;  .Montevideo,  1K7.^; 
.\suncion,  IWts.  Ks|H-cially  iti  the  early  times,  such  in.slitutions  were  mere  shells,  if  not  pretenses.  I’rac- 
tically  all  the.se  scIkmiIs  ha<l  to  Im'  reorganizerl  ami  almost  recreated  after  the  wars  of  inde|H'ndetua'. 

i'  The  S]>anish  <  iovernnieiit  authorized  only  reluctantly  the  .stuily  of  anatomy  even  in  thi‘  mother  country 
itself;  for  examiile,  in  Chile,  despite  frei|uent  re<iuests  to  that  effect,  |H-riiiission  to  create  a  chair  of  anatotny 
was  given  only  in  17711,  and  in  liucnos  .\ires,  in  IMit;  in  Lima,  the  amphitheater  hail  to  wait  until  171)2. 
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for  its  author  a  Mexican,  one  of  the  lirst  medical  graduates  (loIiT)'" 
in  the  I'niversity.  Benavides’  SeeretoK  de  Cliininjla  was  written  in 
Mexico  hut  jiuhlished  in  Spain  in  loOT.  In  C'uha  the  first  medical 
hook  dates  from  1707 ;  in  Guatemala,  from  1782;  in  Brazil,  from  1808; 
in  Puerto  Kico,  from  1800.  Medical  jiamphlets  were  published  in 
in  Caracas  in  1804;  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  1805;  in  Chile,  in  1820."  It 
may  he  well  to  add  here  that  the  first  survey  of  a  sanitary  nature  in 
the  New  World  was  that  ordered  hy  Philip  11  in  1577,  asking,  among 
other  things,  for  data  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  Indian  poj)u- 
lation  and  causes  of  this  change.  By  1599  the  Viceroy  Manjuez  de 
Salinas  had  a  census  of  Lima  made,  and,  in  1012,  Herrera  did  like¬ 
wise  with  the  Indians  in  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  region.  At  Quito  cen¬ 
suses  were  taken  in  1045  and  1757.  The  first  hospital  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  were  also  probably  those  appearing  in  the  Gaceta 
de  Mejico  in  1785.  In  Mexico,  too,  her  great  viceroys,  Bucareli 
and  Kevilla-Ciigedo,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIllth  century,  had 
censuses  made  of  inhabitants,  property,  and  occupants. 

The  first  ('a?sarean  section  in  the  New  World  (1779)  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  Me.xican  achievement,  it  having  been  performed  by 
two  friars  at  Santa  ('lara.  Another  was  recorded  in  1795.  In 
Mexico,  execution  of  the  Caesarean  hy  even  laymen  was  urged  as  a 
religious  duty  hy  the  Viceroy  Bucareli  in  1772,  following  Charles 
Ill’s  1749  pragmatic  and  the  injunctions  in  the  hook  published  hy  a 
Neapolitan  jiriest  in  1745.  These  were  of  course  post-mortem  opera¬ 
tions.  In  Venezuela  a  ('aesarean  operation,  probably  the  first  on  a 
live  woman  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  performed  in  1820  hy 
Kuiz  Moreno,  who  also  did  the  first  lithotomy,  the  lirst  embryotomy 
and  other  operations,  and  introduced  smallpox  vaccination  into  the 
country.  The  fii-st  C’aesarean  in  the  United  States  was  not  performed 
until  1827,  although  the  first  Mexican  operation  may  be  assigned  to 
this  country,  since  Santa  (’lara  is  located  in  (’alifornia.  The  fii-st 
symphisiotomy  was  undoubtedly  that  at  Me.xico  in  1784.  In 
Argentina  the  lirst  successful  C'lesarean  (mother  and  child  surviving) 
dates  only  from  the  last  decade  of  last  century. 

liraz'd. — Medical  knowledge  about  the  present  Portuguese-speak¬ 
ing  part  of  America  comes  from  a  later  date,  hut,  even  so,  it  is 
earlier  than  that  of  Inca-Araucan  medical  jirogress.  During  his 
rule  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  South  America  (Guiana),  Maurice 
of  Nassau  brought  with  him  two  prominent  scientists,  Willem  Piso 
and  George  Marcgrave,  who  spent  six  years  (l()37-lt)43)  exploring 

Dr.  I’fdro  I.oih'i  wi»,s  the  first  Krixliiiitr,  in  l.Wi,  liis  iiniiu'  iH'int!  also  i-ntitU'd  to  n'iiu'nil)mniv  as  tho 
foiiiKli'r  of  tlir  first  lioino  for  cliildri'n  in  Aloxico  amt  |>rol>al<ly  in  Ainoric.)  (I.Vt:!). 

n  Tlu‘  dilTcront  dales  of  llie  inIriHliiclion  of  prinlinc.  in  itself  a  retleelion  of  the  growth  and  eultiire  of  the 
colony,  liad  soinelliinit  to  do  with  tliis:  .Mexico,  I.MO;  IVru,  l.VM;  Santo  Doniiniro,  Killl);  (111010111010,  Itii'ih; 
('ufia.  1700;  raratiuoy,  ITO.'i;  (’olomt)ia,  17:(S;  Keiiador,  U.V);  Tueuim'in,  1700;  Ituenos  Aires  and  Chile,  ITSO; 
I'ruKuoy  and  I’lierto  Kiix),  1N07;  Carains  amt  llio  de  Janeiro,  Isos;  i’anoina,  1S22. 
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the  Brazilian  coast.  Their  joint  work  appeared  (1048)  in  Latin 
under  the  title  Ilintoria  Xaiiiralin  lirasiliae,  Piso  callinjr  his  contribu¬ 
tion  I)e  Medicina  BrasilienfiL  Another  volume,  De  Ilistorlx  A\dural}(t 
et  Medicae  Ind’tae  Occidentalis,  dates  from  1658.  Piso  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  fathers  of  tropical  medicine,  as  he  takes  up  suc¬ 
cessively  local  diseases  (fevers,  dj'senteries,  hookworm  disease,  idcers, 
and  amoebic  abscesses  of  the  liver)  and  their  remedies.  The  first  to 
classify  the  marvelous  Brazilian  flora  and  fauna,  thus  providing  the 
South  American  counterpart  of  Hernandez’s  work,  he  also  discussed 
parasitology  before  Kedi  did,  inaugurated  research  about  snakes, 
introduced  necropsies  and  pathological  studies  in  Brazil,  and  studied 
and  treated  successfully  the  bicho  do  pe  {Sarcopsylla  penetrans). 
This  Dutch  physician  must  likewise  be  credited  with  discovering  the 
emetic  and  antidysenteric  properties  of  ipecac.  As  Schiaffino  has 
well  brought  out,  Piso  and  Maregrave  supply  the  connecting  link 
between  the  work  of  Monardes  and  Hernandez  on  Mexico  and  that 
of  the  Paraguayan  missionaries.'^ 

After  Piso,  medical  lore  about  Brazil  was  practically  nonexistent 
until  Ferreira  da  Rosa’s  Trottado  Vnico  da  Constituigao  Pestilencial 
de  Pernambuco  (1094)  and  Rocha  Pitta’s  description  (1730)  of  the 
1086  epidemic  of  a  bicha,  which  seems  to  have  been  yellow  fever. 
Ferreira  da  Rosa’s  book  is  a  classic  of  tropical  medicine  giving  the 
fii-st  account  of  yellow  fever  by  a  European  pln’sician,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  first  autopsy  in  a  case.  However,  a  layman,  Lopez 
('ogolludo,  in  his  Ilistoria  de  Yucathan  (1088)  had  already  described 
the  1048  peste  in  the  Mexican  peninsula. 

South  American  missions. — The  medical  and  sanitary  phase  of  the 
task  accomplished  by  the  Jesuits  in  South  America  is  entitled  to  full 
recognition,  since,  besides  furnishing  the  Indians  with  medical  and 
nursing  care,  as  the  Franciscans  did  in  ^Mexico,  they  studied  plants 
and  classified  anatomical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge.'^  Out¬ 
standing  among  their  number  are  Father  de  Torres,  who,  on  being 
appointed  head  of  the  missions  in  1608,  prescribed  most  elaborate 
and  far-sighted  instructions  for  the  building  of  towns;  Ruiz  de  Mon- 
toj’a  (1588-1652),  a  remarkable  linguist  as  well  as  nurse  and  apostle; 
and  especially  Montenegro  (1663-1728),  whose  collected  teachings 
served  as  a  textbook  on  materia  inedica  for  several  generations. 
Others,  such  as  the  historians  del  Techo,  Pastor  Lozano  (who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  describe  the  cinchona  tree  and  who  also  left  a  masterly 
essay  on  yerba  mat4),  Sanchez  Labrador,  and  DobrizhofTer  (1717- 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Piso’s  Brazilian  work  took  place  in  Bahia,  where  the  first  Brazilian  medical 
school  was  organized,  in  li>0S,  and  where  the  scientific  study  of  tropical  medicine  was  also  to  he  initiated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  XXth  century. 

other  orders,  such  as  the  Dominicans,  organized  the  first  medical  schools,  for  instance,  at  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  Quito,  etc. 


Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

TITLE-PAGE  OF  THE  “UISTOKIA  NATUKALIS  BRASILIAE” 

In  addition  to  being  a  classic  of  tropical  medicine.  Piso’s  volume  is  a  source  cf  eternal  joy  to  the 
bibliophile  with  its  beautiful  colored  illustrations  of  American  plants. 
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1791)  compiled  valuable  data  on  the  local  llora  and  on  outbreaks  of 
disease. 

An  epoch-makuKj  (liscorer;/. — After  such  an  intensive  j)eriod  of 
productive  investijration,  as  the  novelty  wore  off  (hut  mostly  as  Spain 
settled  into  darkness  under  the  reactionary  Ilapshurg  refrime),**  an 
epoch  of  quiescence  was  to  he  expected.  Yet  it  was  duriiifr  the  twilight 
surrounding  the  XVIIth  century  that  a  happy  train  of  circumstances 
led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  siipreme  drugs  of  all  times— cin¬ 
chona.  In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  Quito  Indians,  or 
at  least  their  cacbpies,  must  have  known  the  healing  properties  of 
the  querariffo  hark  they  offered  to  cure,  probably  about  1()30,  the  mala¬ 
rial  fever  prostrating  the  corregidor  of  the  Province  of  Loxa,  Juan 
Lopez  de  Cafnzares.  By  1(532  the  Jesuit  Coho  was  already  taking 
some  bark  to  Spain  and  Home.  The  popularity  of  the  drug  dates, 
however,  from  1638,  when  it  was  tised,  at  Cnfiizares’  suggestion,  to 
stop  the  chills  which  had  made  an  invalid  of  Dona  Francisca  Henri- 
quez  de  Hibera,  the  wife  of  the  fourth  Count  of  (’hinchon,  who  was 
Viceroy  of  Peru  at  the  time.‘®  Linnaeus  proved  himself  a  good 
courtier  as  well  as  a  gallant  scientist  when  he  named  the  plant  after 
the  Countess  instead  of  the  corregidor  or  the  caci(pie. 

French  influence. — The  Loxa  bark  proved  a  magnet,  drawing 
scientists  to  America  in  the  hope  both  of  studying  it  at  close  range  and 
of  finding  similar  treasures.  La  Condamine,  who  came  with  Juan  and 
Clloa’s  expedition  (1735-1746),  gave  to  the  French  Academy  the  first 
scientific  description  of  the  tree  which  the  botanist  Jussieu  (1739)  had 
been  the  first  to  describe.  As  a  result  of  their  two  trij)s  to  South 
America  (in  1777-78),  Ruiz  and  Pavdn  compiled  (1794)  Iai  Flora 
del  Peru  y  Chile,  followed  (1798)  by  Florae  perurianx  et  chilenses  and 
Sisteina  ceyetahilium,  and  other  studies  on  krameria,  calaguala,  etc., 
and  by  Ruiz’  Quinoloyla  (1792). 

The  French  influence,  thus  initiated  in  South  America,  had  made 
itself  felt  elsewhere  even  before.  In  (hiadalupe,  Fathers  Breton  and 
Du  Tertre,  in  the  second  j)art  of  the  XVUIth  century,  gave  descrij)- 
tions  of  local  diseases,  including,  perhaps,  beriberi,  and  esj)ccially  of 
the  coup  de  bane;  this  description  many  consider  the  first  account  of 
yellow  fever.'*  At  Martini(pie,  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1722  was 

>*  I'liilip  II,  in  I.ViU,  miy  of  his  siil)je<'ts  In  stiKly  atiriHul  iiikI  put  ililliriillies  in  tlip  licrnsiiiK  of 

foreiitncrs  to  pra('ti>«  in  .'^(laiii,  lliiis  clhM-tively  cutlinit  oil  srientitic  inltTi  hiuiKc.  For  »  lotiK  liiiii*  tlie 
l>ra(-ti<s‘  of  fioth  siirKt^ry  an)|  iiieilii  itu-  liy  one  |ierson  was  prolii))itei|.  As  late  as  IIm>  .X  Vlllth  cenliiry  w  lien 
Ks>piilai'tie  trie<l  to  have  tlie  sireelsof  Ma'lri<l  i'leane<l,  tlie  physicians  opiMised  llie  iiieiLsiire,  claiiiiiiiK  that 
iiie|ihitic  sinells  liel|ieit  to  improve  piihlic  lieallh.  'I'he  American  colonies  fared  even  worse,  tlw  hospitals 
liecomiriK  tlie  real  medical  sidiools.  'I  la:  eslahlishment  of  priiiliiiK  presses  wils  discoiiriiKed,  as  well  as  the 
entry  of  foreiiin  liooks  and  Journals.  I  iianiie  has  left  a  ma.slerly  aissiiint  of  the  di.sa.stroiis  condition  of 
medicine  and  its  teai-hinK  throiiKlioiit  l.atin  .\merica. 

”  Her  htishand  is  al.so  entitled  to  rcmemhrame  for  iirKinit  the  Kinit  to  cn-ate  two  chairs  of  medicine  in 
order  tosij|i|ily  hielly  needed  iihysiciaiis  for  .\merican  towns. 

■*  Tliere  is  little  doijlit  that  the  priority  lieloiiKs  to  Ferreira  da  Itosa  (Kiath. 
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(lescribod  by  Father  Labat.  Early  in  the  XVI  11th  century  French 
physicians  in  Haiti  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  intestinal 
parasites,  especially  ascaris,  and,  about  1730,  rccofrnized  that  the 
undue  j)revalence  of  tetanus  ainonir  the  newborn  was  caused  by  some 
umbilical  infection  or  patholofrieal  condition.  Chevalier,  in  17o2, 
described  the  presence  of  filariasis  (nowadays  e.xtinct  there),  yaws, 
and  most  probably  leprosy.  Desportes-Pouppee,  in  1770,  stressed 
the  danger  of  residing  in  regions  infested  by  moscpiitoes,  stating  that 
these  insects  bred  in  stagnant  waters.  By  178')  Dazille  blamed  on 
neighboring  swamps  the  greater  occurrence  of  “habitual  fevers’’  in 
certain  Haitian  towns,  warned  against  the  custom  of  keeping  water 
barrels  near  the  houses,  and  advised  putting  lime  in  swamps;  and, 
finally,  in  1800,  Descourtilz,  the  author  of  Flore  des  AtitiUes  (his 
work  appeared  in  1810)  also  raised  his  voice  against  stagnant  waters 
as  a  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  urged  the  use  of  moscpiito  nets.'" 

The  story  of  French  inlluence,  with  its  deep  ramifications — political, 
scientific,  and  literary — in  America,  both  North  and  South,  justifies 
i\  long  study.  It  was  French  e.\plorei-s  and  pirates  who  first  dented 
the  solidity  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire.  Even  the  physician  who 
attended  Bolivar  in  his  last  hours  was  from  France. 

To  the  list  of  French  scientists  connected  with  America  must  be 
added  Father  Feuillce,  who  puldished  two  books  (1714,  1723)  on 
medicinal  ])lants  of  IVru  and  C’hile,  and  Frezier,  whose  excursion 
lasted  from  1712  to  1714.  With  Ruiz  and  Pavon’s  expedition  to 
(’Idle  (1790)  came  Doctor  Dombey,  who  did  such  valuable  work 
from  both  a  research  and  medical  standpoint  that  O'Higgins  urged 
him,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  stay  in  the  country.  His  name  is  justly 
borne  by  a  number  of  (’hilcan  i)lants.  With  Malaspina’s  mission 
(1794)  '**  was  another  French  botanist,  Louis  Nee,  most  of  whose 
stmlies  oi»  the  natural  history  of  ('Idle  remain  unj)ublished.'*  Among 
French  i)hysicians  who  left  their  mark  during  the  XVlIlth  century 
»»n  ('Idle,  we  must  also  mention  Lasevinat  and  especially  Nevin,  the 
most  i)rominent  ('hilcan  physician  of  his  time,  who  became  the  first 
professor  of  medicine  (17r)(»)  at  the  Santiago  I’nivcisity and  presi- 
tlent  of  the  protonualicate  (examining  b.oard).  With  him  we  may 
join  later  men,  such  as  Sazic,  who  lost  his  life  caring  for  j)atients 
during  the  tyj)hus  c|)hlcmic  of  181)'),  and  Lafarguc,  who  wrote  an 

In  tho  vrry  lirst  issiio  of  tlio  first  nu>ili('iil  Jniirnal  imiIiUsIh-iI  in  Haiti.  lU'lorino  riMnnnirnilva.  anions 
othrr  sanitary  inoa.snn's.  tlH>  llllinK  in  ii(  swanips  in  tiu'  niMKliN'rhixHl  of  I'orf  an  I'riiuv. 

"  Malaspina's  (>\|H><lition  hail  also  Ihhmi  joinial  by  tho  (torinan  scionti.sf  Um'nko.  »  ho  roniainoil  in  South 
Ainorira  until  his  iloath,  in  IKI7,  atiil  u  ho,  in  aihlition  to  collootinK  aiul  (lesoribin)!  plants,  was  ono  of  tlio 
oarly  prarl it ionors  and  protaKonists  of  van  inatiun  in  llolivia. 

'»  .Somo  of  tho  I'nitod  Statos’  oarliost  and  tiriaitost  naturalists,  imlndint:  l.oiiR  and  l.osnour,  woto  of 
Kronoh  dosivnt,  a  IiIinhI  that  at  k'ast  four  Aniorioan  prosidonts  had  in  tlioir  voins.  Thoroau  and  .\|ni.ssi> 
wore  also  of  that  satno  strain,  and  tho  piomvr,  Andnlain,  not  only  was  of  Kroiuli  oriyin,  but  was  Kirn 
in  Haiti. 

•“  Novin  may  havo  K'on  of  Irish  oxtrartion.  Ilis  ola.sscs  only  K'Kan  in  I7tW. 
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extensive  and  rather  severe  essay  on  health  and  medical  conditions 
in  Chile  (1840-41).  To  the  same  nationality  helonjred  the  illustrious 
Dumont,  who  revived  and  almost  introduced  anatomy  in  Mexico 
about  the  middle  of  the  XVlIth  eentury,  and  Boinpland  (1773-1858) 
who,  after  visiting  South  America  and  Mexico  with  Humholdt,  in 
1798-1804,  returned  in  1810  to  explore  both  Argentina  and  Paraguay 
and  died  in  I'ruguay,  as  if  he  wanted  to  connect  his  name  with  the 
three  countries  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.-‘  In  Brazil  we  find,  among 
the  five  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Faivres,  and  especially 
Sigaud,  the  organizer  of  the  first  Brazilian  medical  journals  and  author 
of  that  classic  of  American  medicine.  Climate  ami  Diseases  of  lirazll, 
puf)lishe<l,  it  may  he  noted,  in  French,  in  Paris  (1844).  A  Pole,  hut 


KU\X('IS('0  JAVIKK 
El  (iK.\'I(»  DE  1,A  cm  Z 
Y  ESI’EJO 

A  (’liainpion  of  Pan  Anierioin- 
isiii,  a  martyr  to  his  fonvio- 
lions.  ami  a  ttlory  to  me<li- 
cine. 


with  French  connections,  was  ('hernoviz,  author  of  the  first  Brazilian 
formulary  and  a  Dlccianario  de  Medlclna,  very  ])opular  among  the 
masses.  Mine.  Durocher,  who  went  to  Kio  in  1810,  when  7  years 
old,  des(>rves  special  notice,  as  hers  was  the  first  dijdoma  granted  by 
tlie  newly  organized  mt'dical  school  in  1832,  and  she  was  the  only 
woman  ever  elected  a  meml)(*r  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Medicine 

X  The  history  of  science  hanlly  has  a  more  (mthetic  career  tliaii  that  of  Aimc  Itomplan<l(nc(ioujeuud), 
thiLs  nicknamed  hy  his  father  for  his  love  of  nature,  traileil  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  throiiKhout  his  life 
and  even  after  death.  After  orKanizing  the  first  botanical  garden  in  lluenos  Aires  and  being  ap|M>inted 
there  professor  of  natural  history  anil  materia  medica,  Kompland  rcintrisluied  the  cultivation  of  ycrha  matt 
in  ('orrientes.  His  [iroiierty  and  collei  tions  destroyed  in  a  raid  ordered  hy  the  tyrant,  Krancia.  the  scien¬ 
tist  was  held  pri.soner  for  over  nine  years  in  Paraguay,  despite  Uolivar's  pleading.  His  uew  flourishing 
plantation  was  again  razed  in  IH.'1'J.  Momiiland  organized  the  .Mitseum  of  Natural  History  of  ('orrientes, 
in  ISt.ii.  While  his  embalmed  hmly  was  lying  in  state,  a  drunkard,  w  lio  hafifiened  hy,  stahla'd  it  several 
timi»,  mistaking  for  scornful  silcncs-  the  si-rcnity  of  death. 
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until  Mine,  (’urie's  election  in  192(>.--  With  the  French  school  we 
must  also  "roup  Beauperthuy,  a  native  of  Guadalupe,  who,  as  early 
as  1854,  stated,  in  Venezuela,  that  his  14  years’  study  pointed  out 
that  mosquitoes  were  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  and  even 
mentioned  the  species  with  striped  le"s  {Aedes  aegypti)  in  connection 
with  yellow  fever.'* 

Fnder  the  auspices  of  Sijraud,  who  had  a  sijthtless  daufthter,  a 
method  for  teachin"  the  blind  was  introduced  by  Alves  de  Azevedo, 
who  had  studied  in  Paris,  and  shortly  after  his  death  in  1854  Sigaud 
orpinized  the  first  institute  for  blind  children  in  Brazil. 

French  inlluence  was,  however,  jroing  to  be  counterbalanced,  in 
Chile,  with  the  advent  in  the  early  part  of  the  XIXth  century  of  two 
of  the  country’s  most  illustrious  physicians — the  Irishman  Blest,  who 
did  so  much  for  medical  teachin"  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the 
study  of  Chilean  diseases,  and  the  Welshman  Cox,  a  pioneer  in  health 
work.  A  contemporary  of  these  men  was  Abbe  Molina,  a  Chilean 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy  where  he  published  (1782)  his 
Saggto  suIla  Storia  Xaturale  del  Chile  and  all  his  other  works.  Molina’s 
industry  was  duly  praised  by  Humboldt,  and,  altogether,  he  is  the 
greatest  scientist  produced  in  colonial  times  in  (’bile.  Next  to  him 
in  scientific  rank  we  should  place  Pedro  Franco  Davila,  of  Guayaquil, 
who  was  apiiointed  by  Charles  111  Director  of  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Madrid;  and,  especially,  the  versatile  Mutis  (1732-1808), 
a  (’olombian  by  adoption,  who  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
cinchona,  and,  justly  praised  by  Linna'us,  made  his  mark  as  a  botanist, 
a  physician,  an  astronomer,  a  linguist,  and  a  sanitarian.  He  also 
furthered  medical  education  and  advocated  smallpox  inoculation  in 
addition  to  developing  a  scientific  school  whose  most  prominent 
member  was  Caldas,  distinguished  alike  as  a  botanist,  an  astronomer, 
a  geologist,  and  a  writer.  A  Brazilian,  Ferreira  Leal,  after  studying 
in  Vienna,  was  invited  by  Pombal  to  become  jirofessor  of  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy  at  C'oimbra. 

Airahening  in  the  XVIIIth  Century. — The  medical  activity  in  the 
XVlllth  century  embraced  all  parts  of  the  mainland.  A  more 

2<.\ni)thrr  Kro.irh  liuiy,  wh<i  inlhuMKt'il  tlic  devoloiMiient  of  ohsteirk's  in  South  America,  was  Mnic. 
Kcsscl,  a  translation  of  wliosi'  work  Wiis  puhlisticd  in  I.ima  in  IS'27.  Ouranil.  another  Krcnchnian  (.whosi' 
oaiiic  is  iMtrnc  hy  a  liospital).  the  first  real  jirofe-ssor  of  ot)Stetries  (1S22)  in  Hiienos  Aires  (Fabro  had  yiven 
a  course  in  ISO.'ii,  was  killed  by  a  man  whos«'  wife,  in  lalwr,  he  was  tryinir  to  save.  The  first  lici'iisetl  mid¬ 
wife  iti  .\rKi>ntina  (1S27)  was  also  French,  Vfronii|uc  Pstscal.  The  most  famous  midwife  in  lluenus  .\ires 
was,  however,  the  native-liorn  Dofla  l.uisa  Kavassi,  who  attended  over  fi.OOt)  deliveries.  In  Me.xieo  the 
tlrst  chair  of  obstetrics  dates  only  from  lS3;t;  in  Chili',  frotn  ISllt,  when  it  wsts  in  charge  of  the  Frenchman 
Sar.ie. 

*“ll  detracts  from  l<ean|iert liny's  merit  that  he  extended  his  mosi|Uitu  theory  to  a  numlier  of  other  dis¬ 
eases,  as  Nott,  tlie  New  Orleans  man,  had  done  before  him.  He  even  considered  yellow  fever  a  variety 
of  malaria  and  thought  the  mos(|uito  brought  from  marshes  the  infectious  matter.  Beautierthuy  felt  that 
tiis  diM'trines  should  not  lie  published  until  suiiiairted  by  further  evideni'e.  .V  world  of  distance  sejiarates 
Fiiday's  c|o.se-knit  rcasonitig  from  Hcauix'rthuy’s  loose'  theories.  .Among  other  French  physicians  in 
Vencriicla  was  Juliac.  tlie  first  to  make  in  tliat  country  an  autopsy  on  a  yellow-fever  case.  Ills  museum 
at  Puerto  CalM'llo  wits  higidy  praisi'd  by  IliimlHiIdt  and  Bompland. 
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enlifrhtened  rule  in  Spain,  which  then  sent  to  the  New  World  some  of 
its  best  viceroys,  served  to  prepare  that  {;roup  of  American  scientists 
so  hiphly  ])raised  by  Ilumholdt;  some  of  them,  alas,  such  as  Caldas 
and  Espejo,  fated  to  fall  martyrs  to  their  iiatriotism.^*  In  Mexico, 
this  was  the  time  that  saw  such  men  as  Alzate,  Serrano,  Montana 
establish  the  proundwork  of  modern  medicine.  Medical  papers  were 
published  in  the  (hcetii  de  Mejcko  (1722-1742),  and  the  eminent 
Bartolache  founded  the  first  medical  journal  in  all  America,  the 
Mercnno  Vnlante  (1772-7:1).  The  historioprapher  Leon  lists  154 

JOSE  MARIA  VAKOAS 

'I'he  first  an<l  the  greatest  <if 
Venezuelan  surgeons  an<l  re¬ 
searchers,  who  also  exoelle<i 
in  languages,  mathematies, 
philosophy  and  theology, 
and  even  found  time  to  t>e 
President  of  his  country. 
Vargas  was  ralle<l  by  his 
father  confessor  the  t>est 
man  he  had  ever  known. 


medical  works,  datinp  from  the  XVllIth  century,  in  Mexico,  and 
:ii5  from  1570  to  ih:i:i. 

In  South  America  three  remarkable  ])hysicians  ])reeminently 
embody  the  XVI 1 1th  century  sjiirit— Espejo,  Vardas,  and  Unanue. 
Bolivar  came  too  late  to  hecomt*  actjuaintetl  with  the  man  whose 
name  renmins  tme  of  the  purest  Ecuitdorean  ploriesand  some  of  whose 
doctrines  he  fully  shared  and  was  to  carry  out,“  hut  his  fame  shines 
all  the  hriphter  for  his  havinp  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  both  Varpas 

“The  In'|ui.sition  liurncd  at  the  .stake  Ixith  Kuro|a^an  physicians,  such  as  the  Krench  Wandiere  and 
Seniergues,  and  the  Portuguese  ile  la  Vega,  and  haal  men,  such  as  de  Rivera,  (Juarcsnia,  Silva,  .Maldonado. 

Ksiiejo,  |ierha|>s,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  Ilulivar,  thought  in  continental  terms,  thus  Izeing  one 
of  the  fattiers  of  Pan  .\mericanism. 
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and  Unanuo.^  Espejo,  of  Indian  descent  and  entirely  a  native 
produet,  was  too  many  sided  to  center  his  efforts  exclusively  on  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  the  leading;  patriot  in  Ecuador  and  an  effective  polemist 
(if  not  a  ftreat  writer),  as  well  the  first  journalist  and  the  first  public 
librarian  in  his  country.  Appropriately  enotnzh  his  best  essay  is  the 
one  on  small])ox  inoculation.  In  an  ironical  and  pitiless  vein,  which 
recalls  that  of  Swift,  he  uses  the  occasion  to  report  on  health  conditions 
in  Quito  and  indict  deficiencies  in  sanitation  and  hospitals  while 


JOSK  iiieoi.iTo 
U.NAN'UE 

Hr  was  justly  c-a1Ie<t  one  of  t  ho 
fathers  of  .Vnierioan  me<li- 
cine,  anil  his  versatile  hrain 
also  cultivateil  statesiiian- 
shiii,  flnamie,  iihilosophy. 
anil  oratory. 


dealing  with  le])rosy,  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  measles,  and 
(piacks.^^ 

Unanue,  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  famous  Moreno,  has  been  called, 
and  not  idly,  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  medicine.  His  work  for 
the  creation  in  1792,  of  the  Lima  anatomical  amphitheater  for  practical 
teaching;  of  medicine,  with  the  openin*:  of  the  San  Fernando  medical 

“  With  them  we  coulil  also  (iroiiii  IWIIo,  who,  in  his  youth,  thouitht  of  stuilyiiiK  ineiliviue.  translated 
several  ineilintl  |ia|iers  from  Krrnrh  and  KiiKlish  into  Spanish,  and  left  iH'hind  an  essay  on  t he  origin  of 
syphilis.  This  suhjert,  we  may  add,  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Ksiiejo,  who  held  views  similar  to 
Hello's  on  the  non- .Vmrricansour(«  of  the  disease.  Wetniiiht  jierhaps  mention  with  Hello  his confemiwary 
l.arrahaita,  the  founder  of  the  first  inihliv  library  in  Montevideo,  w  hos«>  name  is  still  home  hy  the  foiindliiiK 
asylum  he  o|iened  in  ISIS,  and  who  ahandoneil  the  study  of  medicine  to  liecome  a  priest,  leaving  liehind  a 
collection  of  iinpuhlished  llrst-hatid  ohservations  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  a  subject  in  whieh  his 
prominence  was  recognited,  even  abroad. 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Ks|s>jo  opistsed  ims'ulation  but  favored  isolation. 
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school  in  1811,  makes  him  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  medical  research. 
His  many  gifts  as  a  scholar,  a  cosmographer,  a  sociologist,  an  orator, 
and  a  statesman  explain  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  directly  for 
Peruvian  and  indirectly,  by  example,  for  American  medicine. 
Unanue’s  Obsermciones  .sobre  el  Cllma  de  Lima  (1800)  (in  which  he 
studied  topography,  climatology,  and  most  common  diseases  with 
their  treatment)  with  his  reports  on  dysentery,  smallpox  vaccine, 
bicho,  tobacco,  coca,  human  longevitj’,  show  how  much  he  could  have 
done  had  more  normal  times  allowed  him  leisure  to  cultivate  his 
investigative  tastes.**  In  addition  to  a  mutual  connection  with 
IJoHvar,  the  remarkable  Vargas  (1786-1854),  an  English  graduate, 
had  a  great  deal  in  common  with  I'nanue.  It  was  on  his  shoulders 
that  fell  the  task  of  reorganizing  medical  schools  in  Venezuela  and  of 
starting  the  new  era  of  medical  research  with  his  studies,  about  1828,  of 
myiases,  derrengadera,  and  dysenteries.  His  colleague,  Hernandez, 
the  man  to  hold  longest  a  professorship  in  Venezuela  and  first  to 
organize  hoards  of  health  in  the  country — to  this  day  romemhered  as 
an  e.xample  to  his  profession — wrote  about  the  climate  of  (’aracas  in 
1829. 

While  Argentina  made  a  rather  late  start  in  the  field  of  medical 
research,  she  was  to  make  up  her  delay  by  rapid  strides  in  more  recent 
times.  Her  first  protophysician,  the  Irish  O’Gorman  (a  French 
graduate  whose  name  was  hispanized  into  Gorman),  has  to  his  credit 
the  introduction  of  inoculation  against  smalliiox,  both  in  Sjiain  and 
the  Plata  colonies  (probably  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1777)  and  of 
issuing  the  first  and  most  thorough  instructions  for  the  use  of  smallpox 
vaccine  in  1805.**  In  the  next  generation,  Miifiiz  (1795-1872)  stands 
out,  having  discovered,  about  1822,  sjiontaneous  cowpox  in  Argentine 
cattle.  He  was  also  the  first  native  paleontologist,  a  correspondent  of 
Darwin,  and  a  leader  in  army  hygiene,  ami  finally  fell  a  victim  to 
yellow  fever  when,  as  an  old  man,  he  came  to  help  the  sick  during  an 
epidemic. 

What  Unanue,  Vargas,  O’Gorman,  and  Blest  did  for  South  .Vnierica, 
Montana  achieved  for  Mexico.  A  chemist  ami  a  botanist,  as  well  as 
a  physician,  he  assumed  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine,  in  1800,  thereby 
beginning  the  nuiaissance  of  medical  teaching  in  his  native  land.*” 
Munoz,  a  rather  original  character,  introduced  humanizial  vaccine 

>1  I  'nanue's  bouse  used  to  tje  ealle>l  the  ineetitiK  plai'e  of  all  scientists. 

Whiie  Charles  I  Vs  Kovernnient  should  lie  praised  for  its  enterprise  in  outfittinK  the  ceiehrated  ex|iedi- 
tion  for  brinKiiiK  smalIfKix  vaccine  to  tlie  S|ianish  >  olonies,  it  is  liro|ier  to  rei  all  that  liefore  its  urrivrl  t  he  new 
method  had  tieen  introdin  e<l  almost  ais  idenlally  in  a  numlier  of  plates-  hy  a  Kn'iich  ship,  in  Culm,  in  IM/i; 
in  Puerto  Rieo,  from  St.  'i  homas;  in  Venezuela,  from  Puerto  Kico;  in  Peru,  hy  a  Spanish  ship  on  her  way  to 
the  Philippines;  in  .Mexico,  from  Cuba  and  the  Cnited  Stales;  in  Montevideo,  in  lan.'i,  by  a  slave  ship  with 
some  vaccinated  neitroeson  the  way  to  Hahia;  in  Huenos  .\ires,  from  .Montevideo;  in  (^liile,  from  ArKcnlina. 
In  Brazil  the  vaccine  had  lieen  brouKht  by  .Mendes  Kilieiro  as  early  as  ITUS,  the  very  year  when  Jeimer 
published  his  epoch-making  pa[jer.  At  Flores,  Buenos  Aires,  the  pacara  tree  under  which  the  ladoved 
dean.  Doctor  Segurola,  r>erfornied  some  of  the  earliest  vaccinations  in  Argentina,  is  still  show  n. 

**  .Montana  was  unlucky  enough  to  allow-  himself  to  lie  drawn  Into  an  attack  on  the  great  patriot,  Hidalgo. 
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into  Mexico,  iniule  a  name  for  himself  as  an  ohstetrieian  and  an 
opthalinolojrist,  and  desijjned  a  number  of  instruments." 

The  seientilie  development  of  Brazil  began  at  a  later  date.  Yet  a 
eontemi)orary  of  these  men  was  Alvares  Carneiro  1 ),  the 
emhodiment  of  the  ideal  healer,  whose  life  reads  like  a  romance.  An 
orphan  in  his  earliest  childhood,  reared  hv  charity,  he  heeame  a 
physician  by  sheer  force  of  will.  On  his  way  to  Phirope  in  search  of 
learning,  he  was  captured  by  j)irates  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Africa. 
Released  by  his  master,  whose  daughter’s  life  he  had  saved,  he  heeame 
a  Portuguese  ship’s  physician,  traveling  for  exi)erienee’s  sake  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Eventually  he  returned  to  Rio  to  become  physician  to 
the  ])oor,  whom  he  often  |)ai<l  instead  of  charging  fees,  and  finally 
died  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  on  his  way  to  treat  a  patient. 

The  newly  won  national  independence,  which  seemed  at  first  to 
muddle  uj)  things  in  the  medical  field,  soon  gave  stimulus  to  research 
and  education,  as  students  began  going  to  Europe  and  schools  were 
reorganized  on  a  wider  basis.  Pasteur’s  discoveries,  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  also  gave  added  impetus  and  orientation  to  the  move¬ 
ment  everywhere.  Fresh  laurels  were  to  he  gathered  by  Latin 
.\meriean  medicine  in  this  new  period. 

•I  Munoz,  in  spite  of  reliKioiis  op|>osition.  did  not  hesitate  to  divorce  tseiiaratet  himself  from  his  wife  on 
I  his  own  authority,  and  in  an  etneruency  oiierated  w  ith  high  for;'eps  on  his  own  daughter,  delivering  a  live 

fetus. 


1  IIIMII 
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AIR-MINDED  LATIN  AMERICA 


Bj’  Adam  Carter, 

Pan  American  Union  Staff 

TO  be  air-iniiulod  at  the  present  time  is,  no  doubt,  a  token  of 
progrressiveness.  But  to  have  been  air-minded  since  the  beginning: 
of  the  eenturj'  is  indeed  a  mark  of  true  foresight.  That  Latin  America 
has  earned  sucli  an  honor  may  easily  he  seen  if  we  hark  hack  to  the 
infancy,  and  even  to  the  ver>'  cradle,  of  aviation. 

A  Latin  American  won  a  prize  for  being  the  first  to  circle  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  a  powered  airship.  That  happened  in  1901.  Five  years 
later,  that  same  Latin  American  was  decorated  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  invention  of  an  airplane.  The  Alps  and  the  Andes, 
which  for  many  years  remained  unconquered  bj’  the  airplane,  were 
first  crossed  by  Latin  American  pilots.  Early  in  the  history  of 
aviation,  the  altitude  record  for  the  New  World  was  held  by  a  Latin 
American.  And  finally,  a  Latin  American  nation  was  the  first  in  the 
world  to  have  a  sticcessful  commercial  airway.  This  line  is  still  in 
operation  and  covers  now  a  route  of  almost  3,000  miles. 

Many  Latin  Americans  have  earned  a  place  in  the  honor  roll  of 
aviation’s  dead.  That  they  gave  their  lives  for  a  worthy  cause  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  their  countries  to-day  are  crossed  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  air  lines  which  is  lengthier  than  that  of  the  United  States 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  also  surpasses  the  mileage  of  the 
European  system. 

The  name  of  a  Brazilian,  -Vlherto  Santos-Dumont,  stands  firmly 
linked  to  the  beginnings  of  aviation.  Santos-Dumont  was  horn  on 
a  coffee  plantation  near  Sao  Paulo  on  July  20,  1873.  As  a  hoy,  the 
novels  of  Jules  Verne  made  him  dwell  in  a  marvelous  world,  and  early 
in  life,  with  the  determination  of  all  true  dreamers,  he  began  his 
efforts  to  make  all  those  fancies  of  aerial  navigation  turn  to  fact. 

He  studied  mechanics  assiduously,  made  paper  balloons  and  toy 
helicopters,  and  even  conceived  a  dirigible. 

Ilis  faith  in  aviation  was  so  firm  that  it  surprised  him  greatly, 
upon  his  first  visit  to  Paris  in  1898,  to  find  that  ships  of  the  air  were 
then  no  more  than  little-known  curiosities. 

In  1900  he  began  to  build  dirigibles.  That  his  attitude  was  one  of 
“science  for  science’s  sake”  was  proven  the  following  year  when  he 
won  the  100,000  francs  olf(‘rcd  by  the  French  sportsman,  Henri 
Deustch  de  la  .\Ieurthe,  for  the  first  airship  flight  from  the  Parc 
d ’Aerostat ion  at  St.  ('loud  to  ami  around  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  return 
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to  the  starting  point  within  the  maximum  time  of  half  an  hour. 
Two-thirds  of  the  prize  money  went  to  the  poor  of  Paris  and  the  rest 
to  the  airman’s  assistants. 

In  carrjdng  out  his  experiments,  Santos-Dumont  not  only  went  to 
great  expense  but  also  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy.  The  first  elongated, 
motor-driven  balloon  he  built  began  to  collapse  while  descending 
after  the  first  trial  flight.  To  use  his  own  language,  “.  .  .  the  descent 
became  a  fall.  Luckily,  I  was  falling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
grassy  turf  of  Bagatelle, 
where  some  big  boys  were 
flying  kites.  A  sudden  idea 
struck  me.  I  cried  to  them 
to  grasp  the  end  of  my 
guide-rope,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  touched  the  ground, 
and  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
could  with  it  against  the 
wind.  They  were  bright 
.voung  fellows  and  they 
grasped  the  idea  and  the 
rope  at  the  same  lucky  in¬ 
stant.  By  the  manoeuver 
we  lessened  the  velocity  of 
the  fall,  and  so  avoided 
what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  bad  shaking  up,  to 
say  the  least.  I  was  saved 
for  the  first  time!” 

His  adventures  in  the  air 
included  forced  landings  on 
tree  tops;  falls  in  which  a 
kind  fate  allowed  him  to 
escape  alive  while  his  craft 
burst  open,  “poj)j)ing  with 
a  great  noise,  like  a  blown-up  paper  bag”;  and,  finally,  success  with 
his  Sa7itos-Dnmont  Xo.  0. 

Later  on,  at  the  air  base  he  had  established  in  Xeuilly,  Santos- 
Dumont  turned  his  attention  to  heavier-than-air  craft.  He  built 
several  airplanes,  in  the  lii'st  of  which  he  (lew  220  metei's  in  21  seconds, 
at  a  height  of  20  feet.  This  was  the  first  piddic  airplane  (light  ever 
made  in  the  world,  and  f<*r  it  Santos-Dumont  was  decorated  by  the 
French  (lovernment . 

Afterwards,  in  a  machine  with  a  motor  of  about  20  horsepower 
and  a  fuel  supply  sullicient  for  only  three-quartei-s  of  an  hour,  he 


AI.HKKTO  SANTOS  lU  MOXT 

Oiu>  of  lilt'  worlil’s  pioneers  in  iiviation  was  a  Umrilian, 
Santos  Oiinioni,  who  invenleil  a  liiripil'le  l>efore  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  heavier-tliau-air  craft. 
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t<»(»k  to  (lio  air  on  s(‘V(*ral  ocrasiiuis  and  inado  a  rocctnl  flijrlit  of  12 
miles. 

In  lu*  |)ilot(*(l  a  diii*ril)l(*  over  a  military  review  at  lion^<*ham|)s, 
and  was  afterwards  ridiculed  for  i)redictin<r  that  aerial  warfare  would 
he  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  future  military  campai<rns. 
Durinjr  the  (Ireat  War  he  made  another  prediction;  “The  airplane 
will  he  even  more  useful  in  |)eace  than  in  war.”  It  is  truly  re<rrettahle 
that  he  should  have  died  at  .j<),  at  the  very  time  that  his  prediction 
was  hejrinnin*;  to  come  true,  especially  since  he  was  strongly  o|)j)osed 
to  the  military  use  of  aircraft  and  had  protested  against  it  to  the 
League  of  Xati(»ns. 

Bra/il’s  claims  t<»  aeronautical  honors  are  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  A  Brazilian  priest,  Father  Bartholomeu  de  Ciusmao,  invented  a 
flying  machine  in  17()h,  74  years  before  the  Montgolfier  brothers  began 
their  e.\periments  with  balloons. 

l)(‘tails  are  lacking  in  rc'gard  to  the  construction  of  Father  (lusmao’s 
ship,  hut  it  is  known  that  it  was  made  of  fine  wooden  hoards,  covered 
with  inm  sheeting,  and  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  with  wings 
and  a  sail  o?i  top,  the  head  being  the  prow  and  the  tail  the  rudder. 

The  “heart”  and  “blood”  of  the  vessel,  wherein  lay  the  inventor’s 
secret,  were,  respectively,  two  hollow  metal  halls,  placed  inside  the 
machine,  and  what  in  our  day  would  he  known  as  some  form  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  energy.  Familiar  words,  these,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
hut  profound  mysteries  in  17()tt! 

Father  (lusmao’s  foresight  and  understanding  of  the  usefulness  «»f 
aerial  navigation  are  clearlv  proven  by  a  report  on  his  invention  which 
he  submitted  t»t  Ilis  Majesty  I).  .loilo  V  (d  Bortugal:  “.  .  .  he  has 
disc(»ver(‘*l  an  instruiiKMit  with  which  it  is  possible  t(»  travel  through 
the  air  in  tin*  same  fashion  as  on  land  and  sea  and  in  much  less  time, 
it  being  feasible  to  advance*  two  hundretl  or  more  leagues  in  one  day. 
With  tln'se*  instrum<‘nts,  im|)ortant  message's  ceudel  he*  e'arrie*el  te>  the* 
armie'S  .  .  .  husine*ss  me*n  e-eudel  se*nel  le*tte*rs  anel  getetels  tet  all  e*ities 
.  .  .  the*  Be»rtugue*se*  natietn  e-eudel  have*  the*  gletry  of  elise*e»ve*ring  the 
re'gieui-i  aeljace'Ut  te»  the*  j)oh*s  eif  the*  wetllel.  ...”  .Might  neet 
reasem^  like*  these*  we*ll  he*  peit  feerth  by  a  mealern  airplane*  sah'sman? 

’I'he*  ship  was  cemst rue*te*el  at  the*  e*xpe*nse*  eef  the*  King  e»f  I’eertilgal, 
anel  trie*el  in  the*  e-euirtyarel  eif  the*  lleiuse*  etf  the*  lnelie*s  at  LisheUl  etn 
.\pril  Ih,  170h.  It  rose  to  the  heifiht  of  the  iMiloce,  hut  e*rashe*el  against 
the*  te)p  of  a  wall  anel  fe*ll  tei  e*arth.  .\e»  ne*w  e*\pe*rime*nts  we*re*  maele*, 
anel  Fathe*r  (liistnaet,  rielie*ide*el  anel  pe*rse*e*ute*el  hy  the*  I  ne|uisitie)n, 
lle*el  tet  Sitain,  whe*re*  he*  elie*el  in  1724  in  ahje*e:t  petve'ity,  his  fune*ral 
he*ing  paiel  fetr  h\’  the*  Brett  he*rheteid  etf  Saint  l’e*le*r. 

Aelve'isity  has  fre*epie*ii( ly  slalke*d  the*  path  etf  Latin  .\meu'ie-an  air- 
me*n.  .letrge*  ( 'have*/,,  a  l't*ruvian,  e*rashe*el  tet  his  elt'alh  afle*r  e*etmple*t ing 
the*  fiiNl  sue'ce*ssful  fli'.'ht  e*ve*r  maele*  etve*r  the*  .\lps.  .letrge*  .\e*whe*ry, 
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'I’ho  inviMilor,  :i  Hra/iliiiii  priest,  soiiietiiiies  referred  to  as  Kalher  l.aurent.  in  iK'ii'ioiiint:  the  Kinp  of 
i’orliiKal  for  e\eliisi\e  ritihls  for  Ilie  iiiaimfaeliire  and  oiier.ilion  of  the  maetiine  explaimnl  the  tlr.iaini!  as 
follows:  (A)  Hepresr'tits  Ilie  sails  w  lierew  i:li  I  lie  air  is  lo  la>  dividisl.  wliieh  turn  as  they  are  directed.  (Ill 
'I'tie  slern  to  ttmerii  llie  ship,  that  she  may  not  rim  al  random.  iC)  The  Imdy  of  the  ship  which  is 
formed  at  hoth  ends  seollopw  is«‘:  in  the  eoneax  it  y  of  each  is  a  i>air  of  Ih’IIow  s.  w  hieh  niii.st  lie  hlown  »  hen 
there  is  no  wind.  (D)  Two  wines  w  hich  keep  the  ship  iiprieht.  (K)  The  elolH's  of  heaven  and  earth 
eontainine  in  them  attractive  virtm's.  Tliev  are  of  nie'al.  and  serve  for  a  cover  lo  two  toad.stones.  placed 
in  them  n|Min  llie  iH'destals.  lo  draw  Itie  sliiii  after  tlieni.  llie  tio<l>  of  w  hich  is  of  thin  iron  plates,  eoverol 
willi  straw  mats,  for  eonvenieney  of  1(1  or  1 1  men  tawides  i  tie  artist.  (  K)  .\  cover  made  of  iron  wire  in  form 
of  a  net.  on  wtiieti  are  fastemal  a  eiaal  minila'r  of  laree  aintn'r  tH>ads.  which  tiy  a  swrel  ojieralion  wilt 
lielp  lo  k«a'|>  llie  shiii  aloft.  .\ml  hy  the  sun's  lie;il  the  afortsaid  mats  that  line  the  ship  will  la*  drawn 
Inward  the  aniher  heads.  ((Il  The  artist  w  ho.  hv  the  helii  of  the  la'leslial  itlola*.  a  sea  niai*.  and  iMnipa.ss 
takes  the  lieiuht  of  Ihe  sun.  Iherehj  lo  tind  out  the  sjait  of  laml  over  which  Ihex  are  on  the  ulola*  of  the 
earth.  (II)  The  (simpa.ss  lo  diria*t  them  in  their  way.  (Il  The  pulleys  and  roia'sthat  s»>r\e  lo  hoist  or 
furl  Ihe  sails. 


nil  AriiiMitiiH',  lii'lil  llie  nltiliKii*  rcconl  for  tlu'  Ntnv  World  wluMi  lio 
WHS  killed  diiriinr  iiii  iillcnipl  to  cross  (he  .Viidi's. 

As  enrlv  as  I'.tOS,  dorsre  ('have/.,  who  was  then  21  veais  old.  had  won 
distinetioii  in  the  air.  'I'hat  year  he  set  an  altitude  record  of  niorethan 
o.hOO  fiM't  at  IMaekpool,  Kurland.  Afterwards,  at  Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaiix,  l''ranee.  In*  rose  to  S,7!t()  f(*et.  On  Septeinher  2o.  IttlD.  he  took 
olf  from  Uriirni'.  Swit/erland,  and  in  Id  minutes,  hv  way  of  the 
Simplon  Pass,  crossed  tin'  Al|)s  to  1  hmiodossola.  Italy,  reaehinir diirinsi 
his  llio;ht  an  altitude  of  soim*  l(t,.*>(t(t  h'ct.  A  faulty  landing  at  Domo- 
dossola  wri'cked  his  plain'  and  injured  him  so  scM'rt'ly  that  he  died 
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four  days  later.  To-day  his  memory  is  perpetuated  not  only  by  his 
own  country  but  also  hy  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  airdrome  at  Las 
Palmas,  near  Lima,  hears  his  name;  two  monuments  rise  in  his  honor 
at  Bri<rue,  one  in  the  main  square  and  another  at  the  airdrome  from 
which  he  started  his  wonderful  flijrht;  and  in  September,  1925,  a 
mafrinficent  monument  to  him  was  erected  at  Domodossola,  at  the 
inaufruration  of  which  Kin"  Victor  Emmanuel  Ill  was  present. 

Durin"  1913  and  1914  the  aerial  exploits  of  Jorge  Kewbery  had 
carried  his  name  far  and  wide  throughout  Latin  America.  He  held 
what  was  then  the  altitude  record  for  the  New  World — 14,436  feet. 

On  March  1,  1914,  after  months  of  laborious  study  of  topography 
and  atmospheric  conditions,  he  set  out  to  cross  the  Andes.  An  acci¬ 
dent,  which  occurred  shortly  after  his  departure  from  Mendoza, 
Ai^entina,  sent  him  down  to  his  death.  His  companion,  Benjamin 
Jimenez  Lastra,  was  severely  injured,  but  eventually  recovered. 

Flights  over  the  Andes  are  now  an  eveiyday  occurrence,  but  for 
many  years  aviation  found  in  those  lofU*  peaks  an  impassable  barrier. 

As  early  as  1912,  airmen  were  trying  to  overcome  this  mighty 
range.  In  December,  1913,  the  C'hilean  Clodomiro  Figueroa,  who 
had  studied  aviation  in  h'rance  and  at  that  time  held  the  South 
American  records  f(»r  distance,  speed,  and  time  of  flight,  made  three 
separate  attempts  to  cross,  following  the  route  of  the  L'spallata  Pass, 
but  failed  because  his  engine  was  not  sufficiently  powerful.  To  this 
same  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  Argentine  Teodoro  Fels, 
who  made  several  remarkable  flights  in  1914. 

The  first  aerial  voyage  over  the  Andes  was  made  in  a  balloon,  in 
1916,  by  two  Argentines,  ('aj)tain  Zuloaga,  of  the  national  army,  and 
Engineer  Bradley.  Thej'  took  off  from  the  Chilean  side  and  landed 
near  Memhiza.  Their  time  was  less  than  four  hours,  and  the  maximum 
elevation  reached  26,000  feet.  The  daring  aermiauts  were  decorated 
“PoTir  le  Merit”  by  the  President  of  Chile. 

The  development  of  better  motors  made  other  fliers  take  up  the 
challenge  of  the  And(‘an  range,  which,  after  claiming  the  lives  of 
some  i)ilots,  and  compelling  others  to  turn  back,  finally  bowed  to  the 
airplane  on  April  15,  1918.  This  first  crossing  was  made  by  Lieut. 
Luis  F.  Candelaria,  of  the  Argentine  Military  Naval  School.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Candelaria  took  off  from  Zapalas,  Arg(‘ntina,  and  landed  at 
Ciirico,  ('Idle,  1 12  miles  away.  The  maximum  elevation  reached  was 
10,.500  feet. 

On  December  12,  1918,  Lieut.  Dagoberto  Codoy,  of  the  ('hihuin 
Army,  madr*  the  first  crossing  fnun  (’Idle  to  Argentina.  During  his 
memorable  flight,  which  began  at  Santiago  and  ende<l  at  .Memhiza, 
lasting  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  lu‘  reached  an  elevation  of 
17,399  feet  ami  skirted  the  Tupungato,  an  extinct  volcano  which 
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rises  to  some  21,000  feet.  The  best  possible  account  of  this  wonderful 
achievement  is  that  given  to  us  by  the  flier  himself: 

“At  last  1  was  to  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  peaks  upon  which  I 
had  so  often  gazed  from  the  track  of  my  airdrome.  The  plane  mounted 
into  space  for  a  time.  I  had  not  yet  looked  downward.  I  had  to 
watch  my  altimeter,  my  compass,  the  regular  throbs  of  the  oil  engine, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  motor.  1  had  to  change  the  carburization 
continually  and  regulate  the  motor;  and  then,  when  my  altimeter 
had  i)assed  17,000  feet,  I  looked  downward. 

“1  was  in  an  unknown  world.  The  mountain  range  stood  out 
wonderfully  clear;  everj’where  were  canyons,  immense  black-mouthed 
valleys,  gentle  foothills,  and  icy  slopes.  At  the  left  Tupungato  rose 
near  me  to  my  own  height,  or  perhaps  higher,  like  an  enormous  sky¬ 
scraper,  a  magnificent  j’et  graceful  tower  rearing  itself  toward  heaven. 
On  one  side  it  had  a  long,  gradual,  almost  horizontal  slope,  like  a 
palm  of  the  hand,  white  and  frozen,  but  hospitable,  inviting  me  to 
alight  and  linger.  But  the  impression  was  fleeting.  I  was  going  ISO 
or  190  kilometers  an  hour,  hence  the  scenery  altered  rapidly.  A 
moment  later  1  crossed  the  frontier.  My  country  was  behind  me; 
before  me  lay  the  sister  nation  and  triumph — my  slight  but  longed-for 
victory. 

“At  that  moment  the  motor  missed  and  nearly  stopped.  I  guessed 
what  was  the  matter:  The  automatic  engine  was  not  working  and  the 
gasoline  could  not  reach  the  carburetor.  1  worked  an  instant  and  the 
engine  and  rotary  started  up  again  before  the  change  had  affected  the 
apjiaratus.  1  had  to  land.  So  I  lessened  the  supply  of  gas  slightly 
and  began  to  descend  slowly.  The  needle,  which  had  reached  a 
ma.ximum  of  17,300  feet,  gradually  lowered.  Then  began  the  battle, 
which  lasted  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes.  The  plane  seemed  to  be 
crazy.  That  morning  there  had  been  a  windstorm  on  the  Ai^entine 
side.  Perhaps  that  was  the  residt  of  the  cyclone.  Then — calm 
again.  And  there  in  the  distance  amongst  the  far-away  foothills, 
insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the  huge  bulks  I  had  just  left, 
ro.se  tlie  outline  of  Mendoza,  beyond  the  great  plain,  covered  by  a 
heavy  veil  of  clouds. 

“Ten  minutes  later  1  was  over  the  histi>ric  city.  ...  1  came  to 
ground  a  little  worn,  my  hands  knotted  from  the  cold,  still  rather 
uncomfortable  from  tlie  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  heights,  as  1 
had  not  carried  oxygen  with  me.  1  sprang  to  the  ground  and  exper¬ 
ienced  a  new,  awesome  emotion:  1  had  realized  the  fulfillment  of  my 
•  Ireaiu — 1  luid  crossed  the  .Vndes.” 

At  that  time.  Lieutenant  (lodoy  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
establishment  t)f  regular  trans-Andean  airplane  services  between 
.\igenlina  aiul  ('bile  was  a  “comi)aratively  easy’’  task.  That  cer- 
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taiiily  was  not  the  caso  at  the  time  of  his  lliiriJt,  hut  the  passajre  of  a 
few  years  has  jjroveu  that  lie  was  rijrht. 

l)uiiii<:  Ajiril,  Ihlh,  another  ('hilean  airman,  Lieut.  Armando 
('ortinez,  made  the  first  Andean  aerial  round  trip— Santiajrn-Mendoza- 
Santiajro,  with  a  stop  of  several  *lays  at  Mendo/.a. 

New  jrlory  was  {riven  to  Ar{rentine  aviation  in  Mareh,  1920,  hy 
Captains  Parodi  and  Zanni,  of  the  national  army,  and  Naval  Lieut. 
Marcos  Zar.  Ihirodi  and  Zanni  left  Los  Tamarindos  airdrome  near 
Mendoza  (the  same  field  from  which  Newhery  sailed  to  his  death) 
on  the  9th  of  that  month,  at  o.-jo  a.  m.  After  attainin{r  a  hei{rht  of 
12,000  feet,  and  on  reachin{r  the  Tupun{rato  at  7  a.  m.,  Parodi  ob¬ 
served  that  Zanni’s  airplane  had  disajipeared.  lie  returned  to  the 
startinsr  point  where,  without  landin<r,  he  learned  that  motor  trouble 
had  compelled  Zanni  to  return  to  Los  Tamarindos.  Parodi  flew 
a{rain  toward  the  mountains  and  an  hour  later  was  at  Tupunpito 
at  an  elevation  of  l."),.')00  feet.  He  then  turned  toward  Santia{ro  and 
appeared  over  that  city  at  an  altitude  of  O,.*!!)!)  feet.  The  trip  from 
Mendoza  to  the  C'hilean  capital  was  made  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  miles  an  hour.  After  manoeuverin*:  over  Santia{ro, 
Parodi  turned  back  toward  his  st a rt in{r  jioint,  crossed  the  Andes  a{iain, 
and  landed  at  Los  Tamarindos  at  10.30  a.  m.  The  round  trij) 
covered  a  distance  of  275  miles  and  was  made  at  an  avera{;e  altitude  of 
18,()00  feet.  The  avera{re  velocity  on  the  return  trij)  was  125  miles 
an  hour. 

Ca|)tain  Zanni,  usin{i  the  same  machine  employed  by  Captain 
Ihirodi,  left  I.iOs  Tamarindos  early  in  the  mornin*;  of  March  10.  He 
crossed  the  Andes  twice,  risin{i  to  hei{;hts  of  more  than  18,000  feet, 
flew  over  Santia{ro  and  three  and  a  half  hours  later  was  back  at  his 
home  airdrome. 

On  the  same  day  that  ('aptain  Zanni  was  eompierin*!  the  Andes  and 
paying  a  visit  to  the  C’hilean  capital,  Naval  Lieutenant  Zar  com|)leted 
the  first  aerial  voyage  ever  made  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuneion, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay.  This  trip,  which  was  carried  out  in  three 
sections,  reciuired  12  hours  and  was  made  in  a  hy<lroplane,  following 
the  river  courses,  a  distance  of  some  780  jniles. 

Before  we  leave  the  aerial  trail  blazers  of  the  Andes,  a  tribute  should 
be  j)aid  to  the  C'hilean  civilian  flier  C'lodomiro  Figueroa,  who  had 
attem|)ted  the  crossing  as  early  as  1913.  At  that  time  a  pnblic  snb- 
scription  was  started  to  buy  him  a  machine  sufliciently  powerful  for 
his  undertaking,  but  the  World  War  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
1921  that  he  finally  (d>tained  the  airplane  he  had  so  long  desired.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  took  off  from  Santiago  and  landed  safely  in 
Mend()za,  carrying,  during  his  flight,  the  first  air  mail  to  go  from  C'hile 
to  Argentina. 

The  first  flight  which  was  ever  made  between  Kio  de  daneiro  and 
Buenos  .\ires  can  truly  be  classed  as  (*poch-making.  'Phis  jounu'y 
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liiid  lu'on  unsuccossfully  uttomptod  by  several  aviatoi-sand  had  already 
eost  two  lives  when  the  Brazilian  jnlot  Edii  ('haves  hepin  it  on  the 
niornin*;  of  the  December  2"),  1920.  As  the  distance  to  he  covered 
was  more  than  1  ,S40  miles  and  the  airplane’s  fuel  supply  suflicient 
f(*r  only  live  and  a  half  hours,  three  stops  had  to  he  made  en  route. 
These  were  carried  out  with  remarkable  precision,  and  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  29th  ('haves  landed  at  El  Palomar  airdrome  in  Buenos 
Aires.  A  frlance  at  the  map  is  all  one  needs  to  understand  the 
importance  of  his  feat.  The  regions  he  traversed,  besides  l)eing  at 
that  time  a  veritable  terra  iuco<iitlia  for  airmen,  are  made  up  of 
mountains,  forests,  and  other  natural  enemies  of  atmospheric  peace. 


CopyriiEht  hy  Scadta 


TIIK  SCAOT.V  AIKPOKT.  H A KK AXgl  l I.I.A.  COI.OMIUA 

This  is  tile  lieadiiiiarlers  at  aarr.in(|iiilla  of  the  first  sureessful  ooinmercial  air  line  in  the  world,  which  at 
the  present  time  rovers  a  route  of  nearly  miles. 

An  outst)indin<r  example  of  tenacity  in  the  face  of  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  was  >riven  hy  the  Arj;entine  civilian  flier  E.  M.  Hearne,  who 
in  February  of  1921  made  a  trip  from  Kio  de  .laneiro  to  Buenos  Aires. 
On  December  19,  1920,  Hearne  left  El  Palomar  airdrome,  near 
Buenos  .Vires.  He  Hew  for  four  hours,  landed  to  refuel,  and  took  off 
afiain. 

Then  his  troubles  hcfran:  Forced  landings  on  rou"h ‘rround,  during 
which  the  aviator  was  lucky  to  escape  with  only  a  broken  tail  skid  or 
a  twisted  axle.  Encounters  with  dense  fogs  and  storms,  while  flying 
over  a  region  of  virgin  forests,  rugged  mountains,  and  rough  hills, 
where  a  landing  was  extremely  dangerous  or  entirely  out  of  the 
(piestion. 
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Once  a  storm  compelled  Hearne  to  come  down  on  what  seemed  to 
be  the  only  clear  space  in  sight — a  field  occupied  by  ants  whose 
mounds  are  as  hard  as  stone  and  rise  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet.  He 
landed,  more  or  less  successfully,  but  later  on,  when  attempting  to 
take  off,  collided  with  two  ant  hills  and  severely  damaged  his  plane. 

Two  days’  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  and  his  mechanic 
repaired  the  machine,  but  lacking  plans  and  measurements,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  work  left  much  to  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  Heanie 
took  off,  and  then  the  inevitable  happened — the  fuselage  snapped 
at  an  altitude  of  160  feet,  and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  the  two 
men  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  journey  to  Kio  was  completed  by  train,  and  there  a  new 
machine  was  purchased.  In  this  the  journey  to  Buenos  Aires  was 
begun. 

Three  consecutive  storms,  which  required  climbing  to  a  height  of 
18,000  feet,  were  overcome,  but  a  fourth,  during  which  the  pilot 
reached  19,000  feet  only  to  find  that  an  additional  rise  of  several 
thousand  feet  would  be  required  to  clear  the  storm,  made  a  landing 
imperative,  as  he  carried  no  oxygen  for  an  even  higher  climb.  The 
landing,  fortunately,  was  successfully  accomplished  on  a  small  corn¬ 
field  surrounded  by  high  hills. 

After  several  adventures,  including  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a 
cyclone  that  played  havoc  with  the  surrounding  trees,  and  a  meeting 
with  an  air-minded  cobra,  assistance  finally  came  to  Hearne,  who  re¬ 
sumed  his  travels  and  reached  Buenos  Aires  by  the  air  route  on 
February  2,  1921. 

Chaves  had  in  the  meantime  completed  his  flight  from  Kio  to 
Buenos  Aires,  so  that  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  accomplish  this 
trip  was  denied  Hearne.  But  he  undoubtedly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
pluckiest  and  most  tenacious  men  who  ever  undertook  it. 

Great  interest  in  aviation  has  existed  in  Mexico  ever  since  the  days 
when  fliers  were  wont  to  say  that  being  the  oldest  jiilot  on  the  force 
might  be  preferable  to  ranking  as  the  best. 

In  November,  1915,  an  aviation  department  was  created  in  the 
Mexican  War  Office,  and  a  military  airdrome  and  flying  school  estab¬ 
lished.  From  that  time  on,  Mexico  has  been  training  its  own  pilots. 

An  aviation  factory  was  soon  added  to  the  flying  school,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  progressed  from  the  construction  of  parts  to  the  design 
of  airplane  types  especially  suited  to  conditions  in  the  country,  and 
then  to  the  manufacture  of  these  machines,  including  the  engines. 

As  early  as  1918  Mexico  was  building  its  owui  airplanes. 

One  of  the  first  aeronautical  expositions  held  in  Latin  America  was 
inaugurated  in  .Mexico  (fity  on  September  15,  1920.  This  exhibit 
was  made  »jp  mostly  of  the  products  of  the  national  aeronautical 
industry. 
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Mexican  airmen  have  a  lengthy  and  brilliant  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments,  not  only  in  flights  within  their  own  country  hut  also  in  voyages 
to  the  Caribbean  Zone  and  the  United  States. 

In  June,  1928,  Captain  Carranza  made  his  wonderful  but  ill-fated 
flight  to  Washington,  D.  C.  During  August  and  September  of  that 
same  year.  Colonel  Fierro,  one  of  Mexico ’s  veterans  of  the  air,  known 
to  his  colleagues  as  “Old  Man”  Fierro,  made  a  5,000-mile  tour  of 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama, 
beginning  and  ending  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  always  shown  great  interest  in 
aerial  developments,  and  clubs  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
aviation  have  existed  in  all  of  them  for  many  years.  Besides,  all 
countries  have  endeavored  to  establish  their  own  schools  and  train 
their  own  pilots. 

In  these  nations,  airplanes  have  been  employed  for  many  purposes. 
Ranch  owners  use  them  as  a  means  of  transportation  to  their  proper¬ 
ties.  Exploration  flights  have  been  made  over  trackless  wildernesses 
and  mountains.  Pay  rolls,  medicines,  and  supplies  are  carried  to  oil 
fields,  mines,  and  settlements  in  isolated  districts. 

As  has  already  been  said,  a  Latin  American  nation  was  the  first  in 
the  world  to  have  a  successful  commercial  airway.  This  line,  the 
“Scadta”  (Sociedad  Colombo  Alemana  de  Transportes  Aereos),  was 
established  in  December,  1919,  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  and  has 
increased  its  services  from  2,688  miles  flown  in  1920  to  more  than 
800,000  flown  in  1930. 

To-day,  there  are  more  than  20  aviation  companies  operating  in 
Latin  America,  with  a  network  of  aerial  routes  that  covers  more  than 
10,000  miles. 


A  PAN  AMERICAN  WINTER  INSTITUTE 
IN  FLORIDA 

Anew  privilege  is  offered  this  year  to  those  who  spend  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March  in  the  delightful  city  of  Miami, 
be  they  residents,  northerners  fleeing  snow  and  cold,  or  regular  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  of  Miami.  That  institution,  which  since  its 
inception  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  studies,  will 
this  year  hold  for  the  first  time  a  Pan  American  Winter  Institute, 
directed  by  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaiinde,  an  eminent  authority  on 
Pan  American  affairs. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Institute  is  arranged  in  two  periods  of  five 
weeks  each,  beginning  on  January  9,  1933.  The  half  terms  are 
jilanned  to  accommodate  tliose  who  will  be  in  the  cit}'  for  only  part 
of  the  w'inter. 
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Tlio  Institute  is  an  out^rowtli  of  a  Pan  American  forum  conducted 
in  the  years  1929  and  19:12,  whicli  aroused  so  much  interest  ii»  the 
student  body  and  the  j)uhlic  that  the  university  decided  to  concentrate 
its  Latin  American  courses  in  the  winter  term,  thus  affordinj;  an 
o|)|)ortunity  to  ac(|uire  special  preparation  in  tlie  Pan  American  field 
within  a  short  space  of  time. 

Doctor  Belaiinde  lias  been  head  of  the  Latin  American  department 
of  the  university  since  its  founding  in  192().  A  memlier  of  the  Peru- 


1)R.  viCTOR  .\XI)RKS 
RKI.AUXDE 

I’eruvian  iliplonmt,  IfRislator, 
s<-hnlar, and  author,  who  will 
ilirect  the  Ran  Aiiieriran 
Winter  Institute  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Miami  lieirinnini; 
January  0,  ItCW. 


vian  parliament  ami  a  former  professor  of  the  I’niversity  of  San 
.Marcos,  he  has  the  unifpie  advantage  of  beiiif;  connected  with  the 
political  ami  |)(‘daf;o{;ical  life  of  Peru,  besides  having;  had  a  broad 
e.xperienci*  in  the  life  of  the  other  Latin  ,\merican  countries  which  he 
has  visitcfl  as  lecturer  and  di|)lomat.  lb*  spends  the  sumimu'  and  fall 
of  each  year  in  South  America,  and  tlie  winter  and  siirin};  in  Miami 
lecturing'  on  I.atin  American  history,  culture,  diplomatic  r(‘lations, 
and  com|)arntive  institutions  and  litfuat lire*. 
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Tho  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid  and  the  Academy  of  History  of 
Spain  loiifi  since  invited  him  to  he  a  corresponding  memher,  an  honor 
coveted  hy  every  laitin  American  intellectual.  He  has  published 
many  hooks,  essays,  and  ])amphlets  about  international,  j)hilosophical, 
and  historical  questions;  his  most  important  work,  the  Political 
Thou(jht  of  liollrar,  will  soon  appear  in  English  and  Spanish. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  first  o-week  period  of  the  Winter  Institute 
include:  Latin  American  history,  including  early  civilization,  the  story 
of  the  Conquest,  the  Spanish  settlement  and  the  development  of 
colonial  life;  Latin  American  culture,  a  study  of  the  native  back¬ 
ground  and  geographical  environment  and  the  development  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  philosophy,  religion,  and  government  in  colonial  times; 
Latin  American  diplomatic  relations,  dealing  with  Mexico  ami  the 
('arihhean  countries,  their  relations  among  themselves  and  with  the 
I'nitetl  States;  and  Latin  American  problems,  a  seminar  on  tbe  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social,  and  international  (juestions  in  Mexico  and  the 
(’arihhean  countries.  In  the  second  period  of  the  institute  these 
courses  will  be  continued,  the  first  two  treating  history  and  culture 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  the  last  two  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  and  problems  of  tbe  South  American  republics.  A 
course  in  comparative  political  institutions,  conducted  in  seminar 
form,  will  also  be  given  for  the  full  term  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  courses  in  the  economic  geography 
and  economic  legislation  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature  are  offered  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 

The  great  interest  shown  in  the  round  table  on  Latin  American 
affairs  at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics,  the  similar  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Stuninar  Con¬ 
ference  on  Hispanic  American  Affairs  at  (Icorge  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  all  held  during  the  summer,  augurs  well  for  a  large  attendance  at 
the  Pan  American  Winter  Institute  at  the  University  of  Miami.  The 
lo(‘ation  of  the  city,  almost  next  door  to  ('ul»a,  is  conducive  to  the 
friendly  and  intelligent  relations  which  it  cultivates  with  its  Latin 
American  neighbors  tbrough  the  University,  men’s  and  women’s  clubs, 
and  many  other  channels;  the  courses  of  the  institute  are  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  the  huulership  is  inspiring. 


FINANCIAL  MEASURES  TAKEN  IN  COLOMBIA 
TO  MEET  THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  * 

By  Guillermo  A.  Suro 

Editorial  Staff,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

II 

THE  EXTERNAL  DEBT 

The  external  debt  of  Colombia  in  1923  amounted  to  21,969,933.55 
pesos.  That  amount  represented  the  indebtedness  of  the  national 
jrovernment,  for  up  to  that  year  the  Departments,  the  municipalities, 
and  the  mort"ag:e  banks  of  Colombia  had  not  floated  any  bond  issues 
abroad.  On  June  30,  1932,  the  total  foreign  debt  of  the  nation,  its 
political  subdivisions,  and  the  mortgage  banks  amounted  to  210,226,- 
532.07  pesos,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Public  Debt  of  Colombia  as  of  June  30,  1932  * 


External  Debt  Pesos* 

Nation _  79,  777,  632.  07 

Departments _  60,  183,  500.  00 

Municipalitie.s _  22,  216,  900.  00 

Mortgage  banks _  48,  048,  500.  00 

Total  external  debt _  210,  226,  532.  07 

Internal  Debt 

Nation-... _ _ _ _ _  44,  254,  571.  18 

Departments _  21,808,594.07 

Municipalities  * _  12,  431,  296.  55 

Total  internal  debt _  78,  494,  461.  80 

Total  public  debt _  288,  720,  993.  87 


*  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  writer,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  eftects  of  the  depression  in 
Colombia,  reviewed  the  first  emeritency  financial  measures  taken  by  President  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera  in 
accordance  with  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  him  by  Congress  to  enact  such  emergency  financial 
and  economic  measures  as  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing. 
On  September  24, 1931,  the  day  on  which  Congress  invested  the  Executive  with  these  extraordinary  i>owers, 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  central  bank  of  the  nation  amounted  to  14,000,000  iiesos  as  compared  with  65,000,000 
liesos  in  December,  1928.  The  first  measure  enacted  by  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  was  intended  to  stop  this  dangerous  depletion  of  the  gold  reserve  by  restricting  and  controlling  foreign 
exchange  transactions.  .Vs  a  supplementary  measure  the  importation  of  many  so<aIled  luxury  articles  was 
prohibited  and  im|x>rt  duties  on  a  long  list  of  products  were  substantially  increased.  The  various  modifica¬ 
tions  which  these  two  measures  have  undergone  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  THE  Pan  .Vuerican  Union;  the  other  outstanding  financial  measures  enacted  during  this  critical  period 
of  Colombia's  history  are  reviewed  in  the  following  pages. 

Errata  in  October  issue:  For  Decree  No.  1643  and  Decree  No.  1187,  on  p.  729,  read  Decree  No,  1683 
and  Decree  No.  1871,  respectively;  for  December  31,  1931,  on  p.  732,  read  December  11,  1931. 

I  From  the  “  Memoria  de  Hacienda,  1932,”  p.  183. 

>  In  converting  the  foreign  debt  in  pounds  sterling  and  dollars  into  pesos  the  Ministry  of  Finance  used 
the  rate  of  5  pesos  to  the  pound  and  1  peso  to  the  dollar. 

I  Does  not  include  the  internal  debt  of  the  municipalities  in  the  Departments  of  Cundinamarca  and 
Magdalena,  for  which  no  figures  were  available. 
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The  external  debt  of  the  nation  represents  the  outstanding  balances 
of  five  sterling  and  two  dollar  long-term  loans  and  a  short-term  loan 
obtained  from  a  group  of  international  bankers.  The  former,  floated 
before  1921,  now  aggregate  £1,392,660  of  an  original  principal  of 
£2,557,538,  and  the  second,  floated  in  the  United  States  in  1927  and 
1928,  $55,863,000  out  of  a  total  of  $60,000,000.  The  short-term  loan, 
payable  in  two  currencies,  amounts  to  $13,857,081.80  and  75,728,102.45 
French  francs. 

The  loans  of  the  Departments  and  municipalities  of  Colombia  were 
all  floated  in  the  United  States,  these  dollar  obligations  being  about 
331^  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  National  Government.  The 
total  amounts  of  bonds  issued  by  the  various  Departments  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  with  the  balances  outstanding  on  June  30,  1932,  are 
reported  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  be  as  follows: 


i 

Amount 

issued 

Outstand¬ 

ing 

Departments:  j 

.\ntio<iuia . 

tt2.3.'i0,000 

$•28,679,000 

Caldas’ . ! 

10,200.000 

8,791,000 

('undinamarca . . 

12,000,000 

11,537,000 

Santander  del  Sur . 1 

2,000,000 

1,791,000 

Tolima _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,500,000 

2,112,000 

Valle  del  Cauca . 1 

8,500,000 

7,273,500 

Total . ' 

67,550,000 

60,183,500 

Municipalities: 

Rarranquilla . . 

2,500,000 

1,780,400 

Hoeota . . . . . 

■  8,700,000 

1  7,006,500 

t;ali . 

'  2,885,000 

2,408,000 

Medellin . 

12,000,000 

1  11,022,000 

Total . 

26,085,000 

1  22,216,900 

Prior  to  1928,  the  Departments  and  municipalities  of  Colombia 
floated  bond  issues  abroad  without  supervision  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  June  5,  1928,  however,  the  Colombian  Congress  passed 
a  law  giving  the  National  Government  complete  control  over  the 
contracting  of  future  loans  by  these  political  subdivisions.  The  law 
requires  presidential  approval  for  all  Departmental  and  municipal 
foreign  loans,  and  provides  that  the  authorization  of  the  Chief  E.xecu- 
tive  shall  only  be  given  when  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used 
for  public  works  and  the  service  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  or  municipality,  including  that  of  the  proposed  loan,  does  not 
exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  borrower. 

The  debt  of  the  mortgage  banks  represents  the  outstanding  totals 
of  the  bonds  issued  abroad  by  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Colombia,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota,  and  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Colombia.  These  bonds,  with  two  exceptions — a  £1,200,000 
loan  to  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  and  a  £2,200,000  loan  to  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota — are  all  payable  in  dollars.  The  two  ster¬ 
ling  loans  represent  the  only  long-term  loans  floated  in  Europe  by  Co¬ 
lombia  since  1920.  The  bonds  of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  a 
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(lOvcMniiiont-controllod  institution,  aro  <;uaiant(H'(l  as  to  i)rinci])al  and 
interost  by  tlie  Nation,  so  that  tlio  central  Government,  in  addition  to 
its  direct  external  debt,  is  also  continsrently  liable  for  the  foreign  debt  of 
the  bank — four  dollar  issues  and  one  sterlinjr  loan,  originally  ainount- 
injr  to  $16,000,000  and  £1,200,000,  of  which  on  June  30,  1932, 
$13,065,500  and  £1,154,700  were  outstanding. 

For  many  j’ears  Colombia  was  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  foreign 
credit,  and  the  economic  development  of  the  country  was  retarded  by 
lack  of  capital.  The  currency  and  banking  reforms  of  1923  and  the 
payment  of  $25,000,000  to  Colombia  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  years  1921-1925  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
April  6,  1914,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  modernization  of  the  eoun- 
try’s  economic  structure  and  opened  the  way  for  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  into  Colombia  from  1925  to  1929.  The  loans  obtained  by  the 
Nation,  the  Departments,  and  the  municipalities  during  this  ])eriod 
were  devoted  mainly  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  highway's,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  and  other  public  works.  As  to  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  loans,  the  Minister  of  Finanee  makes  the  following 
statement  in  his  last  rej)ort  to  Congress: 

No  doul)t  mistakes  were  made  in  tlie  sptMidiiiK  of  some  of  tliose  loans;  tiiere  was 
undoul)tedly  laek  of  system  and  teehnieal  organization  in  the  investment  of  tlie 
money  Imrrowed.  But  it  ean  not  be  denied  that  through  the  use  of  credit,  even 
though  such  use  were  immoderate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  important  public 
works  which  arc  now  contributing  greatly  to  the  economy  and  culture  of  the 
country  and  those  not  yet  contributing  to  the  desired  extent  will  be  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  once  they  are  completed  through  the  firm,  orderly,  and  jjainstaking  efforts 
which  the  present  administration  is  making  in  that  direction.  There  were  mi.s- 
takes,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  no  negligence.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
national  i)ride  to  j>oint  out  that  in  the  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  United  States  concerning  loans  contracted  by  many  nations,  not  even  a 
shadow  has  arisen  to  sully  the  reputation  of  a  single  one  of  the  many  Colombian 
officials  who  took  i)art  in  those  negotiations.  .\ik1  that  is  very  significant  in  the 
realm  of  credit,  of  credit  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  based  not  only  on  money 
and  the  po.ssible  capacity  to  pay,  but  on  the  moral  structure  of  a  nation  and  the 
ethical  standards  of  its  leaders. 

Despite  the  constant  deerease  of  the  public  revenues  ami  the  gold 
reserves,  and  despite  the  wishes  of  a  section  of  Colombian  ])ublic 
o|)inion  which  favored  suspension  of  the  debt  service,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Olaya  Herrera,  inaugurated  in  August,  1930,  has 
made  every  effort  to  meet  the  foreign  obligations  of  the  Nation  and 
to  see  that  the  political  subdivisions  met  theirs.  To  this  end  the 
National  Government  lent  financial  aid  to  several  public  entitites  in 
difficulties  about  the  service  of  their  foreign  debts,  and  when  on 
September  24,  1931,  it  decreed  the  control  and  restriction  of  foreign 
exchange  transactions  it  was  with  the  declared  intention  not  only  of 
continuing  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  its  own  exter¬ 
nal  debt  but  of  allowing  the  departments  ami  municij)alities  to  do  like- 
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wise.  On  October  31,  1931,  however,  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
restrictiii"  transfers  for  part  of  the  external  debt  service  or  of  per¬ 
mitting;  the  j;old  reserves  to  be  depleted  to  a  point  where  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  tlie  currency  would  be  destroyed,  the  National  Government 
issued  a  decree  (No.  1951)  empowering  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
to  refuse  or  defer  the  applications  for  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad 
made  by  Departments,  municipalities,  and  mortgage  banks  for  debt 
service.  Upon  refusal  by  the  board  to  sell  foreign  exchange,  the 
applicant,  according  to  the  decree,  was  to  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  in  the  name  of  its  creditor  a  sum  in  Colombian  money  equiv¬ 
alent,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day,  to  the  foreign  currency  funds 
which  it  desired  to  transfer  abroad  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
amortization  on  its  external  indebtedness. 

Some  of  tlie  political  subdivisions  and  mortgage  banks,  when  their 
applications  for  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad  were  deferred  by  the 
Exchange  Control  Board,  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  decree 
and  deposited  Colombian  currency  to  the  order  of  their  creditors. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  however,  such  a  measure 
could  be  only  provisional  in  character,  since  the  funds  dejiosited  were 
of  no  use  to  the  creditors,  did  not  reduce  the  indebtednesss  of  the 
debtors,  and  further  contracted  the  monetary  circulation. 

The  Colombian  Government  consequently  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  these  shortcomings  would  be  obviated.  The  Departments  and 
municipalities  were  to  continue  depositing  their  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  payments  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  above-mentioned  decree. 
The  transfer  of  funds  for  amortization  payments  on  the  Departmental 
and  municipal  debts,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Nation,  would  be  tem- 
jiorarily  suspended.  As  to  interest  payments  on  the  debt  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions  the  National  Government  proposed  to  issue  its  own 
interest-bearing  certificates  (scrip)  in  lieu  of  cash,  against  maturing 
Departmental  and  municipal  interest  coupons.  These  certificates 
would  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  mature  in 
18  months,  the  Goverment  reserving  the  right  to  extend  their  matur¬ 
ity  for  another  18  months  uj)on  payment  of  accrued  interest  and  a 
premium  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  To  prevent  the 
contraction  of  the  monetaiy  circulation  through  the  deposit  of  peso 
funds  the  Government,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  intended 
to  make  arrangements  to  lend  the  Departments  and  municipalities 
all  or  |)art  of  the  sums  which  they  had  deposited  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  would  compensate  the  Nation  for  the  interest  it  had  to  pay 
on  the  certificates. 

This  plan  by  which  the  National  Government  would  substitute  its 
own  credit  for  that  of  the  political  subdivisions — the  so-called  “scrip 
plan” — was  embodied  in  an  agreement  signed  on  December  21,  1931, 
141JH11— .'ll*— ISnll.  11 - 5 
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l)Ot\veen  represtMitativos  of  tho  central  (loverninent  aiul  the  Depart¬ 
ments  and  the  municipalities.  On  Kehruary  o,  1932,  President  Olaya 
Herrera  issued  a  decree  sanctioninjr  the  ajrreement  and  j)rovidin<r  for 
a  continuation,  until  further  notice,  of  the  suspension  of  amortization 
payments  on  the  national  forei<rn  debt  (tem|)orarily  suspended  on 
January  1,  1932),  as  well  as  j)rohil)itin>r  the  transfer  of  funds  for 
amortization  payments  on  the  Departmental  and  municipal  debts. 

When  the  assemblies  of  those  Departments  havin>:  foreijrn  ilebts 
met  in  March,  and  later  when  their  rejiresentatives  met  at  Medellin 
in  April,  it  became  evident  that  some  of  them  were  unwillin"  to 
continue  depositin'!  funds  for  the  service  of  their  e.xternal  debts.  In 
view  t)f  a  similar  attitude  assumed  by  some  municipal  Councils,  the 
National  (loverninent  issued  a  statement  on  May  23,  1932,  deplorin': 
that  the  attitude  assumed  by  certain  Departmental  Assemblies  and 
Municipal  ('ouncils  made  necessary  the  abandonment  of  the  scrip 
plan.  “The  (loverninent  re'rrets  to  be  forced  to  make  this  decision,” 
the  statement  said,  “but  the  matter  iiermits  no  other  solution  under 
the  Colombian  constitution,  which  ‘ruarantees  a  considerable  degree 
of  autonomy  to  the  Departments  and  municipalities  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  alfairs.”  The  (loverninent,  therefore,  has  author¬ 
ized  the  Rank  of  the  Republic  to  return  to  the  political  subdivisions 
the  funds  which  they  had  deposited  to  the  order  of  their  creditors. 

The  policy  of  the  present  administration  of  maintaining  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Nation’s  direct  and 
guaranteed  external  debt  was  reiterated  by  the  following  declaration: 
“To  jirotect  the  good  name  and  credit  of  the  Republic,  the  (lovern- 
ment  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  continue  the  policy  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  nation  through  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest 
on  its  public  debt  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Rank,  guaranteed  by  the  Republic,  in  so  far  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  permit.  .  .  .  The  (loverninent  trusts  that  public  opinion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  appreciate  the  effort  and  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  to  jireserve  the  external  credit  of  Colombia,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  in  upholding  and  improving  the  commercial  relations 
between  our  Republic  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world.”  * 

The  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  direct  and  guaranteed  external 
debt  of  the  National  (loverninent  represents  an  annual  disbursement 
of  $(),472,0()0. 


THE  SALT  MIXES  COXCESSIOX  COXTKACT 

Among  the  national  projierties  of  the  Colombian  Government  are 
the  profitable  salt  mines  located  in  the  municipalities  of  Zipaquira, 
Nemocon,  Tausa,  and  Sesquille,  which  have  been  worked  since 


•  Metiioria  <le  ilai-irnda.  IU32,  p.  39 
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prehistoric  times  with  little  appreeiahle  depletion.  On  December 
12,  1931,  the  Clovernment  si<rned  a  contract  with  the  Hank  of  the 
Uepublie  “  fri’antin"  it  a  concession  for  the  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  for  a  13-year  ])eriod  he<rinnin<r  January  1,  1932. 

The  contract  provides  that  of  the  net  i)roHts  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  mines  98  per  cent  are  to  go  to  the  (lovernment  and 
2  per  cent  to  the  hank,  which  agrees  to  advance  to  the  (lovernment 
15,500,000  pesos.  The  hank  is  to  he  reimbursed  from  the  monthly 
revenues  of  the  mines  (estimated  at  220,000  pesos')  after  its  share  of 
tlie  profits  and  3  per  cent  interest  on  the  sums  advanced  have  been 
deducted.  During  the  fii-st  40  months  of  the  contract,  however,  these 
amortization  payments  are  to  he  returned  to  the  Government,  so 
that,  although  the  amount  outstanding  in  advances  will  never 
e.xceed  15,500,000  pesos,  the  Government  in  reality  will  have  the 
use  of  additional  funds  estimated  at  0,500,000  pesos.  In  June  the 
hank  had  advanced  to  the  Government  about  14,500,000  pesos. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  sums  received  hy  the  Government 


will  he  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  cancel  the  Treasury  deficit  existing  on  Dec.  12,  1931,  esti-  I’esos 

mated  at _  5,500,000 

2.  To  cancel  the  debt  of  the  nation  to  departments  and  municipali¬ 

ties  for  subsidies  on  highway  construction _  3,  000,  000 

3.  To  settle  certain  railway  construction  claims _  500,  000 

4.  To  complete  the  (iovernment’s  contribution  to  the  capital  of  the 

.Agricultural  C'redit  Hank _  1,  000,  000 

5.  To  repay  the  Hank  of  the  Republic  for  an  advance  of  1,000,0(M) 

pesos  t»>  the  .Agricultural  Credit  Hank  and  another  of  a  similar 

amount  to  the  Colombian  Savings  Hank _  2,  000,  000 

6.  For  an  emergency  fund _  1,  .500,  000 

7.  For  the  construction  of  ])ublic  works — 1932,  3,557,000  pesos; 

1933,  2,010,000  pesos;  and  19:14,  2,303,0(M)  pesos _ _  S,  500,  000 


22,  000,  000 

E.xpenditures  for  public  works,  by  both  the  National  Government 
and  the  Departments,  are  reported  to  have  improved  economic  con¬ 
ditions  by  putting  money  into  circulation  throughout  the  Republic 
and  considerably  reducing  unemployment  among  the  laboring  classes. 
Many  of  the  public  works  now  under  way  had  been  abandoned  for 
a  nund)er  of  years,  and  there  was  danger  that  unless  soon  completed 
they  would  not  only  he  unproductive  hut  bring  about  a  total  loss  of 
the  initial  investment. 

THE  Ar.UICULTURAL  AXD  IXDl'STRI.VL  CREDIT  BAXK 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Credit  Bank  began  to  function  as 
the  Caja  de  Cridito  Agrario  on  Xovemher  20,  1931,®  with  an  author- 


*  Approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  through  Decree  Xo.  22U  of  Dee.  16,  1932. 

*  The  Caja  de  Credilo  .Vgrario  was  ereaterl  by  Law  Xo.  57  of  1931,  and  organized  by  Decree  Xo.  1998, 
issued  by  President  Olaya  Herrera  on  Xovemher  10,  1931. 
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ized  capital  of  10,000,000  pesos.  Of  this  sum  2,000,000  pesos  were 
subscribed  and  iiaid  by  the  National  Government  and  400,000  pesos 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  who  paid  50,000  pesos 
when  the  bank  was  established,  the  balance  to  be  jiaid  in  install¬ 
ments.  The  bank  bad  a  50-year  ebarter.  Until  its  operations  sboidd 
assume  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  functionin"  as  a  separate 
entity  it  was  to  use  the  orfranization  of  the  Agricultural  Mortfrage 
Bank. 

The  bank  was  reorjianized  by  Decree  No.  553,  issued  by  President 
Olaya  Herrera  on  March  23,  1932.  It  was  separated  from  the 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank;  its  capital  was  increased  by  500,000 
pesos  (taken  from  the  emergency  fund  provided  in  the  Salt  Mines 
Contract) ;  and  an  industrial  credit  section  was  added  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  name  was  therefore  changed  to  Caja  de  Credito  Agrario  e 
Industrial  and  its  work  divided  between  two  sections,  devoted  to 
agricultural  and  industrial  credit,  respectively.  Further  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  bank  were  made  by  Decree  No.  849  of  May  11, 
1932. 

The  bank  is  administered  by  a  board  of  five  directors  and  a  manager. 
The  manager  and  four  of  the  directors  are  appointed  by  the  National 
Government;  the  fifth  director  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  four  directors  appointed  by  the 
Government,  one  is  chosen  from  three  candidates  submitted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  and  two  from  a  list  of  agricul¬ 
turists  and  industrialists  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic. 

The  agricultural  credit  section  of  the  bank  is  empowered  to  carr>' 
on  the  following  operations: 

1.  To  make  loans  to  the  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  of  the  country 
secured  by  agrarian  pledges. 

2.  To  make  loans  on  warehouse  receipts. 

3.  To  accept  bills  of  exchange  guaranteed  by  agricultural  products 
in  deposit  or  in  transit  when  the  bank  is  given  control  over  the 
products  through  a  bill  of  lading  or  some  other  document. 

4.  To  issue  bonds  guaranteed  by  those  securities  received  by  the 
bank  for  its  loans  which  have  not  been  given  as  security  or  discounted 
in  another  institution  and  to  sell  these  bonds  in  the  open  market  or 
use  them  as  security  for  loans. 

5.  To  rediscount  its  paper  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  or  other 
institutions. 

G.  To  receive  deposits  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

The  loans  made  by  the  agricultural  credit  section  are  to  be  for 
not  longer  than  two  years  and  the  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  to 
each  person  or  organization  is  15,000  pesos.  One-third  of  the  loans 
must  he  made  with  coffee  as  security.  At  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
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loans  are  to  be  made  to  small  farmers;  that  is,  individuals  who  borrow 
2,000  pesos  or  less,  or  to  agricultural  credit  cooperative  societies  for 
distribution  among  their  members  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  2,000 
pesos  each. 

The  industiial  credit  section  is  empowered; 

1.  To  grant  credits  for  a  term  not  exceeding  live  years,  only  those 
for  less  than  a  year  being  discountable  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

2.  To  float  bonds  of  national  enterprises. 

3.  To  act  as  an  intermediary  in  the  discounting  of  drafts  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes. 

4.  To  discount  drafts  originating  from  industrial  transactions. 

5.  To  borrow  from  national  or  foreign  entities. 

6.  To  receive  deposits  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  180  days. 

7.  To  rediscount  its  paper  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  or  other 
banking  institutions. 

One-fifth  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  devoted  to 
industrial  credit  operations.  Twenty  per  cent  of  this  fifth  must  be 
used  for  loans  to  small  industrial  enterprises  with  a  capital  of  not 
more  than  5,000  pesos,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  1,000  pesos  each. 
As  security  for  their  loans  industrialists  may  sign  a  contract  of 
industrial  pledge  which  gives  the  lender  a  lien  upon  certain  property 
while  the  borrower  retains  possession  and  use  thereof.  The  follow¬ 
ing  property  may  be  pledged:  Installations  and  machinery  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises;  animals  and  machines,  tools,  and  implements  used 
in  industrial  labor  of  any  kind,  separately  or  installed;  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  or  semimanufactured  products;  and  mining  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  process  of  elaboration  or  ready  for  sale.  The  pledge 
creditor  is  given  a  preference  as  against  mortgage  creditors  upon  the 
property  subject  to  agrarian  or  industrial  pledge,  the  residue  of  such 
goods  after  the  pledge  credit  is  satisfied  in  full  being  subject  to  the 
mortgage  debt.  Credit  will  be  facilitated  to  foreign  industrialists  as 
well  as  to  Colombians,  provided  that  the  former  have  been  established 
in  Colombia  for  more  than  five  years  or  have  organized  a  company 
under  Colombian  laws  with  60  per  cent  of  its  declared  capital  and 
reserves  invested  in  Colombia. 

The  Agricidtural  and  Industrial  Credit  Bank  is  charged  with  the 
formation  of  regional  credit  societies  throughout  the  Republic  which 
are  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  bank  by  serving  as  intermediaries 
between  it  and  the  farmers  and  industrialists  of  the  country.  The 
capital  of  these  societies  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  municipalities,  the 
Department,  and  the  farmers  and  industrialists  of  the  region  in  which 
they  are  established.  The  societies  will  make  loans  on  agrarian  and 
industrial  pledges  which  the  bank  in  turn  will  rediscount  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  seven  times  the  paid-up  capital  of  each  society. 
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THE  COFFEE  BONUS 

Coffee  is  Colombia’s  leading  source  of  wealth.  Upon  the  coffee 
industry’  depends  to  a  lai^e  e.xtent  the  maintenance  of  a  favorable 
trade  balance,  and  conseciuently  the  conservation  of  the  "old  reserves, 
the  stability  of  the  currency,  and  the  soundness  of  the  bank  of  issue. 
Low  prices  have  affected  the  industry,  since  the  fall  in  price  of  Colom¬ 
bian  coffee  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  correspondin"  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

Since  the  control  of  exchaiifre  was  established,  September  24,  1931, 
coffee  exporters  have  ai^ued  that  the  system  imposed  birther  hard¬ 
ships  upon  them,  because  the  maintenance  of  exchange  rates  at  an  arti¬ 
ficial  level  forced  them  to  sell  their  dollar  drafts  at  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange  than  if  the  control  were  removed  and  the  drafts  could  be 
sold  in  the  open  market.  (As  stated  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Bi  lletin’,  no  merchandise  may  be  exported  from  Colombia  until  the 
exporter  has  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Control  of  Exjiorts  and 
Foreign  Exchange  a  license,  granted  only  when  the  office  is  assured 
that  the  proceeds  in  foreign  currency  derived  from  the  transaction 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  the  Keiiublic.  The 
dollar  is  quoted  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  at  1.05  pesos,  the  rate 
at  which  exporters  are  obliged  to  sell  their  drafts.)  The  coffee  e.x- 
porters  requested  that,  if  the  restrictions  upon  e.xchange  transactions 
could  not  be  removed,  the  rate  of  exchange  be  raised,  for  by  lowering 
the  value  of  the  jieso  in  terms  of  dollars  the  cost  of  production  would 
be  reduced,  at  least  temporarily,  and  Colombian  producers  woidd  be 
able  to  compete  more  advantageously  with  iiroduceis  in  countries  of 
cheaper  currencies. 

But  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  believed 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  jieso  would  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole, 
“for  although  it  might  temporarily  benefit  exporters,  on  the  other 
hand  monetary  stability  would  be  destroyed,  tbe  gold  standard 
overthrown,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  greatly  affected,  industries 
depending  upon  imports  harmetl,  and  great  injury  caused  to  the 
numerous  debtors  with  obligations  fixed  in  foreign  currencies  or  gold.” 

A  conflict  of  interests  therefore  existed,  as  between  the  unquestion¬ 
ably  well-founded  demands  of  the  coffee  exporters  and  the  interests 
of  the  country’  in  general,  yvhich  it  was  believed  were  bound  to  suffer 
from  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
In  view  of  the  predominant  role  of  the  coffee  industry’  in  the  national 
economy  of  Colombia  this  yvas  a  serious  question.  The  Government, 
yvith  the  cooperation  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  found  what  it 
believes  to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem  in  the  formula  provided  for 
by  Decree  No.  422,  issued  on  March  7,  1932. 

This  decree  jiroy’ides  that  during  one  year,  beginning  March  15, 
1932,  the  Goy’ernment  will  pay  on  coffee  exports  a  bounty  amounting 
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to  10  jH'r  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  drafts  oriirinatinj;  from  siieh 
ex|)ortation.  Payment  is  in  the  form  of  national  bonds  hearing;  0 
per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
is  paid  by  the  Bank  of  the  Rejiuhlic,  which  is  authorized  to  take  from 
the  dividends  on  the  hank  stock  held  by  the  (lovernment  the  amounts 
necessary  for  this  service.  The  amortization  of  the  bonds  will  he<;in 
one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  when  the  Government  will  receive 
them  at  par  in  ])ayment  of  2  per  cent  of  all  national  taxes.  Be^inninjr 
with  the  1983  hudjret,  the  Government  will  make  an  apjiropriation 
for  the  amortization  of  these  bonds  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  revenue  to  he  derived  from  national  taxes,  and 
each  month,  startin<r  January  1 ,  1933,  will  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  one-twelfth  of  this  budget  appropriation.  From  these 
funds  the  hank  will  reimburse  the  Government  for  those  bonds  which 
it  has  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  balance  will  he  used  for  the 
amortization,  by  lot,  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  drawings  to  he  held 
every  three  months. 

The  coffee  exporters  will  not  necessarily  have  to  wait  one  year  to 
cash  their  bounties,  since  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  contracted  to 
purchase  at  jiar  bonds  presented  at  its  main  offices  or  agencies  up  to 
1  o  per  cent  of  its  capital  and  reserves,  or  about  2,()()(),()()()  jiesos  worth. 
Once  this  (piota  is  covered,  the  hank  will  not  purchase  more  bonds 
until,  through  sales  in  the  open  market,  it  shall  have  reduced  its 
holdings  of  these  securities.  The  Government,  however,  ojiened 
another  market  for  the  bonds  by  requiring  all  savings  hanks  operating 
in  the  country  to  invest  in  coffee  bonds  no  less  than  10  jier  cent  of  their 
capital  within  six  months  from  March  lo,  1932;  the  hanks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  entities  responsible  to  the  public  treasurv  must 
have  substituted  within  that  period  coffee  bonds  for  10  per  cent  of 
their  real  ])roperty  pledges.  I’p  to  June,  1932,  1,050,000  pesos  worth 
of  bonds  had  been  issued  to  coffee  exporters  as  bounties. 

THE  COLOMIUAX  CUEDIT  COUPOUATIOX 

Another  outstanding  financial  measure  enacted  in  Colombia  to 
meet  the  economic  crisis  was  that  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  Colombian  Credit  Corporation,"  to  aid  national  and  foreign  hanks 
to  li(|uidate  their  frozen  assets.  The  creation  of  this  institution  was 
necessary  because  of  the  legal  restrictions  which  jirevented  or  made  it 
diflicult  for  the  hanks  to  undertake  many  of  the  transactions  necessary" 
to  effect  a  settlement  with  their  debtors.  The  charter  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  for  10  years,  and  its  stockholders  are  the  banks  that  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  services.  The  following  hanks  subscribed  to 
the  stock  when  the  corporation  was  established  on  P'ehruary  24,  1932: 


■  Dcm-f  Xo.  214  of  Fob.  11,  1!«2. 
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The  Mortpifie  Bank  of  Coloiuhia,  the  Bank  of  Colombia,  the  Bank 
of  Bojrota,  the  French  and  Italian  Bank  of  South  America,  the  Bank 
of  London  and  South  America,  and  the  German  Bank  of  Antioiiuia. 

The  corporation  is  empowered  to  carry  on  loan  and  discount 
operations,  includiiifr  mortfrajre  loans,  and  in  general  to  transact  all 
business  which  banks  and  commercial  corporations  are  authorized  to 
conduct.  It  may  not,  however,  receive  deposits. 

The  value  of  the  assets  transferred  to  the  corporation  for  liipiidation 
is  fixed  by  ajireement  between  the  interested  bank  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  may  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  such  paper. 
The  corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  up  to  the  value  of  the 
assets  which  it  iuay  receive  from  banks,  provided  the  jiaid-up  capital 
of  the  corporation  is  never  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of 
its  bonds  in  circulation.  With  these  bonds  the  corporation  pays  for 
the  assets  which  it  takes  over  from  the  banks.  Any  profit  from  the 
liquidation  of  each  asset  above  the  valuation  placed  on  it  by  the 
corporation  when  takinj;  it  over  is  distributed  ecjually  between  the 
corporation  and  the  interested  bank:  any  loss  resulting;  from  the 
liquidation  is  collectible  from  the  bank. 

The  banks  may  use  the  corporation’s  bonds  as  collateral  for  loans 
from  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  is  authorized  to  receive  them 
as  security  up  to  85  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  Durinj;  the  first  five 
years  of  the  10-year  life  of  the  corporation  the  total  loans  made  bv 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  on  such  security  may  attain  25  per  cent  of 
its  paid-in  capital  and  reserves;  during;  the  second  5-year  period  they 
may  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  The  corporation  not  only  benefits  the 
banks  but  also  the  debtors  whose  oblijiations  are  transferred  to  the 
corporation,  since  this  new  organization  is  able  to  offer  them  facilities 
for  settlement  or  liquidation  which  the  banks  could  not  "rant  them 
because  of  the  restrictions  under  which  they  operate. 

To  help  debtors  settle  their  oblipitions  with  the  banks  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  loaned  the  corporation  400,000  pesos  from  the  emergency 
fund  established  by  the  Salt  Mines  Concession  Contract  which  the 
corporation  has  been  using  jirincipally  to  facilitate  the  liquidation  of 
long-term  mortgage  obligations  through  loans  to  small  debtors  in 
sums  which  do  not  e.xceed  3,000  pesos  in  each  instance.®  In  addition 
to  this  sum  the  Government  has  authorized  the  Bank  of  the  Rejmblic 
to  loan  the  corporation  sums  up  to  1,000,000  pesos  guaranteed  with 
the  securities  obtained  by  the  corporation  in  the  liquidation  of  assets 
taken  over  from  banks,®  and  to  discount  the  securities  which  the 
corporation  receives  as  collateral  for  any  loans  which  it  might  make 
up  to  500,000  pesos,  provided  these  securities  meet  the  banks’  require¬ 
ments  for  discountable  jiaper.*® 

*  .\rt.  6,  1)»‘CT«'  No.  4a0.  .Mar.  T,  l'.»32. 

‘  Decree  No.  73,'>.  Apr.  27,  1932. 

Art.  7,  Decree  No.  420,  Mar.  7,  1932. 
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PAYMENT  FACILITIES  FOB  DEBTORS 

The  debt  situation  has  assumed  a  serious  character  in  Colombia, 
particularly  with  respect  to  obligations  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 
property.  During  the  boom  years  the  increase  in  real-estate  trans¬ 
actions  and  in  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  based  on  real-estate  loans 
by  commercial  and  mortgage  banks  caused  an  abnormal  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  property  which  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  depression. 
Consequently  numerous  debtors  whose  mortgages  are  based  on  the 
higher  valuations  of  former  years  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the 
periodical  paj'iuents  of  interest  and  amortization  due  on  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  placing  the  banks  who  loaned  them  money  in  a  difficult  position 
since  they  depend  upon  these  payments  to  attend  to  the  service  of 
their  mortgage  bonds. 

The  debt  question  has  caused  considerable  agitation  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  persistently  urged  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  was  stated  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Senor  Esteban  Jaramillo,  in  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
issuance  of  the  first  of  a  number  of  decrees  enacted  in  Colombia  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  debts.  He  said: 

The  Govenmiont  has  studied  every  aspect  of  the  prolilem,  and  altliough  it 
l)elieves  that  during  a  period  of  complete  normality  its  intervention  in  a  matter 
that  comes  within  the  purview  of  private  law  would  not  he  justified,  it.  also  feels 
that  at  times  of  such  grave  emergency  as  the  present  its  failure  so  to  intervene 
might  seriously  injure  not  oidy  the  large  munber  of  persons  indebted  to  banking 
institutions  but  al.so  the  .soundness  and  solvency  of  the  banks  them.selves. 

Moved  by  this  consideration.  President  Olaya  Herrera  issued 
Decree  No.  280  of  February'  16,  1932,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which, 
said  the  Minister  of  Finance,  “has  been  to  effect,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
an  equitable  distribution  of  sacrifices  between  creditors  and  debtors 
to  the  end  that  the  latter  may  be  able  to  attend  to  the  service  of  their 
debts,  and  the  former  may  not  be  deprived  of  resources  with  which 
to  meet  in  turn  the  obligations  which  they  have  assumed.” 

By  virtue  of  this  decree  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  held  by  the 
banks  was  limited  by  a  ta.x  equal  to  the  sum  by  wliich  the  interest 
charged  e.xceeds  9  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  interest  on  internal  mort¬ 
gage  l)onds  by  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  whereby  the  interest  thereon  e.x¬ 
ceeds  7  per  cent,  such  bonds  to  be  free  of  income  tax.  When  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  do  not  exceed  those  indicated  no  tax  will  be  collected,  but 
when  creditors  demand  interest  in  excess  of  those  rates  the  excess 
thereof  (that  is,  the  amount  of  the  tax)  will  he  retained  by  the  debtor. 
Therefore,  what  the  decree  really  does  is  to  reduce  from  8  to  7  per 
cent  the  interest  which  the  banks  pay  the  bondholders  on  their  inter¬ 
nal  mortgage  bonds  so  that  the  hanks  in  turn  may  reduce  to  9  per 
cent  the  interest  which  they  charge  debtors  on  loans  made  on 
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inort"a<ro  security.  (The  avenijre  rate  charged  by  ])anks  on  niort- 
ga<:es  was  11  per  cent.) 

The  decree  also  i)rovides  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  between  private  individuals  is  s»d)jeet  to  a  tax  ecjuivalent  to 
the  amount  in  which  such  interest  exceeds  10  per  cent  per  annum 
on  loans  guaranteed  by  collateral  and  to  a  tax  ecpiivalent  to  the 
amount  in  which  the  interest  exceeds  12  per  cent  on  loans  made 
without  collateral.  This  provision  was  later  am|)lified  to  include 
debts  between  private  individuals  arisin"  out  of  contracts  other 
than  loan  contracts.  " 

If  the  interest  rate  afrreed  upon  for  delayed  payments  exceeds  the 
rejrular  interest  by  more  than  2  per  cent  it  will  be  taxed  in  an  amount 
('(jual  to  the  excess. 

The  term  of  maturity  of  the  paper  which  the  Bank  of  the  Kei)ublic 
can  rediscount  to  its  member  banks  is  extended  to  six  months,  ])ro- 
vided  the  paper  is  otherwise  discountable,  so  that  the  banks  in  turn 
may  "rant  their  debtors  (>-month  extensions  in  the  payment  of  their 
obligations. 

Durin"  the  time  the  decree  is  in  force  (three  years  from  date  of 
issue,  subject  to  renewal  for  another  period  of  two  yeai’s)  amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  intenial  bonds  issued  by  mortjrafre  banks  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  and  bonds  inaturin"  durin"  that  period  will  be  exchanjred 
for  others  to  mature  in  five  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  The  mort- 
•rafre  banks  on  their  ])art  will  double  the  term  of  the  \mpaid  install¬ 
ments  on  niort<ra"e  loans  which  they  have  made  on  a  jrradual  amor¬ 
tization  basis,  provided  the  new  term  does  not  exceed  20  years. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  the  (lovernment  is  to  lend  the 
Mort"a"e  Bank  of  Bogota  and  the  Mort"a"e  Bank  ()f  ('olond)ia 
300,000  pesos  apiece  from  the  emerf;ency  fund  |)rovided  in  the  Salt 
Mines  ('oncession  ('ontract  for  five  years  without  interest,  the 
banks  to  reimburse  the  (Jovenunent  in  annual  payments  durin"  the 
four  years  followiii"  the  expiration  of  this  term. 

In  their  turn,  the  mort<ra"e  banks  are  to  acce|)t  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  bonds  from  their  various  debtois  in  |)ayment  of 
oblipitions,  as  follows:  In  not  less  than  .■)()  per  c<*nt  of  the  install¬ 
ments  due  u|)  to  iM'bruary  U»,  1032,  and  those  maturin"  thereafter, 
and  in  full  payment  of  extra,  total,  or  partial  paiyments  on  the  |)riti- 
ci|)al.  Int<‘rnal  mort"a"e  bonds  an*  acc(‘|>t(‘d  at  |)ar  for  tlu‘ir  nomituil 
value;  external  morl<ia"e  boiuls  at  20  per  c(‘nt  discount  from  their 
face  value. 

The  banks  were  to  chaifre  iu»  int»*n*st  lo  delin(|uent  «h“bl(us  who 
covered  their  overdue  installnuuits  120  days  from  the  date  of  issue 
of  the  decree  and  to  allow  clients  who  r(‘<|U(‘sted  it  and  could  furnish 
suflicient  ^'uaranty  to  ca|)itaiize  their  past -due  installnuuits. 

"  A  a.  1,  l)ctTw  .\<I.  laiiif  \liir,  7,  l‘.OJ. 
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Another  relief  lueasure  jirovideil  in  Decree  Xo.  2S0  is  that  by 
which  judicial  auction  sales  may  be  suspended  at  the  recpiest  of  the 
debtor.  The  decree  jirovides  that  in  all  “e.xecutory  suits”  (summar}' 
suits  to  collect  debts  due)  and  suits  to  sell  jroods  inort"a"ed  or 
pled<red,  pendin<:  on  February'  10,  1932,  or  which  inifrlit  be  initiated 
uj)  to  August  1,  1932,  the  jiroceedinj;  may  be  suspended  at  the  debt¬ 
or’s  request  at  the  time  the  date  for  the  auction  sale  is  set  or  before 
such  sale.  This  suspension  is  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

The  decree  provided  that  if  the  debtor  made  use  of  this  prero<rative 
the  attached  {roods  would  be  put  under  the  control  of  a  third  party 
desi{rnated  by  the  debtor,  if  the  creditor  so  reipiested.  In  such  a 
case  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  sroods 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  creditor.  When  the  projierty  attached 
is  a  factory  or  an  industrial  or  a{rricultural  establishment,  the  debtor 
may  reipiest  the  court  to  permit  him  to  continue  administerin{r  the 
j)ro|)erty,  accordin{r  to  Decree  Xo.  420  of  March  7,  1932. 

Decree  Xo.  420  also  authorizes  commercial  banks  to  convert 
commercial  obli{;ations  due  them  into  lon{r-term  mort{ra{:e  obli{ra- 
tions,  with  or  without  {rradual  amortization.  For  such  transactions 
commercial  banks  will  enjoy  the  privileires  of  mortga{re  banks. 
On  those  debts  which  they  do  not  transfer  to  the  (’olombian  ('redit 
(’orporation  they  are  allowed  to  {jrant  debtors  extensions  for  a 
period  lon{rer  than  six  months,  provided  the  debtor  makes  lixed 
periodical  payments  on  the  princi|)al.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  commercial  banks  on  mort{ra‘re  securities 
maturin':  within  one  year  up  to  an  amount  eipial  to  oO  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kei>ublic  stock  held  by  the  respective 
commercial  bank. 

Decrees  Xos.  2S()  and  420  olfer  facilities  maiidy  to  mort{:a{:e 
debtors;  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  debts  owed  to  commercial 
banks  President  Olaya  Herrera  issued  Decree  Xo.  711  of  April  22. 
1932,  later  amended  by  Decree  Xo.  945  of  May  31,  1932. 

By  virtue  of  Decree  .No.  711  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  was 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  commercial  banks  operat- 
in{:  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Mort{:a{:e  Bank  «>f  ('olombia,  by  which  the  banks  a{rreed  to  receive 
the  ititernal  and  external  bonds  of  the  (’olombian  (lovernment  in 
partial  or  full  |)ayment  of  debts  owed  them,  provided  that  in  each 
payment  the  banks  rec»*ived  an  equal  amount  in  cash  to  that  received 
in  bonds.  This  |)rovision  was  at  first  applied  to  obliirations  and  re¬ 
newal  of  obli<:ations  contracted  prior  to  April  22,  1932,  and  later  tt> 
obli{:ations  contracteil  prior  to  >lanuary  1,  1932. 

The  bonds  received  by  the  banks  may  lie  use«l  as  ciillateral  for 
loans  from  the  Bank  of  the  Ke|)ublic,  which  is  authorized  to  make 
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those  loans  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  bonds  at  par 
provided  the  loans  do  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  re¬ 
serves  of  the  borrowing  bank. 

The  e.xternal  bonds  will  he  received  by  the  hanks  at  a  20  per  cent 
discount  from  their  face  value.  Pavment  of  debts  owed  to  commer¬ 
cial  hanks  in  external  bonds  ^\'ill  only  he  authorized  while  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  remain  above  14,000,000  pesos. 
The  amount  of  external  bonds  which  hanks  may  receive  in  payment 
of  debts  owed  them  during  the  three  years  the  decree  will  be  in  force 
has  been  limited  to  9,000,000  pesos. 

The  bonds  received  by  the  hanks,  both  internal  and  external,  will 
be  converted  into  new  7  per  cent  internal  bonds,  the  interest  and 
principal  of  which  will  be  paid  in  gold.  These  bonds  will  be  e.xempt 
from  all  taxes  except  the  income  tax.  Individuals  or  corporations 
who  possess  internal  bonds  and  do  not  e.xchange  them  for  the  new 
bonds  will  have  the  difference  between  the  interest  (8  or  10  per 
cent)  on  the  bonds  which  they  hold  and  the  interest  of  the  new  bonds 
(7  per  cent)  deducted  when  the  interest  coupon  is  paid. 

For  the  purchase  of  external  mortgage  bonds  for  the  settlement  of 
debts  to  mortgage  banks  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  280  and  for 
the  purchase  of  external  national  bonds  for  the  settlement  of  debts 
to  commercial  banks  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  711  the  Office 
of  Control  of  Foreign  E.xchange  and  Exports  is  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  transfer  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds 
abroad  up  to  the  amount  of  300,000  pesos  a  month. 

THE  CENTRAL  .MORTGAGE  BANK 

Decree  No.  711  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Central  Mortgage 
Bank  to  make  loans  on  mortgage  security  for  the  settlement  of  debts 
owed  to  commercial  and  mortgage  banks.  A  committee  of  three 
members,  representing  the  Gov'ernment,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  other  banks  who  wished  to  become  members,  was  appointed 
to  organize  the  bank  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  decree,  as  amended  by  Decree  No.  945,  already  referred 
to.  The  contract  between  the  committee  and  the  Government  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  bank  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  Olaya  Herrera  on  June  11,  1932.  It  began  to 
function  on  July  1,  its  charter  being  for  40  years. 

The  bank  has  an  authorized  capital  of  20,000,000  pesos  divided 
into  2,000,000  shares  valued  at  10  pesos  each.  The  shares  are  divided 
into  four  series.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  Colombian  commercial  banks,  branches  of  foreign  banks, 
and  other  entities  and  individuals,  respectively.  The  Bank  of  the 
Republic  shares  (Series  A)  will  amount  to  10,000,000  pesos;  series  B 
and  C  shares  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  reserves 
of  the  banks  who  wish  to  become  members.  In  cases  of  banks  which 
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have  a  luortjiafie  as  well  as  a  commercial  department  the  10  per 
cent  a|)plies  to  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  commercial  section. 

On  June  0,  1932,  when  the  application  for  establishment  of  the 
hank  was  submitted  to  the  Bankin"  Superintendent  for  approval,  the 
suhscribed  capital  of  the  hank  amounted  to  11,180,110  pesos,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Bank  of  the  Republic,  10,000,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Bogota,  040,- 
000  pesos;  Bank  of  Colombia,  405,900  pesos;  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Colombia,  89,210  pesos;  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Barranquilla, 
45,000  pesos.  Tbe  bank  was  to  begin  operations  when  20  per  cent 
of  the  subscribed  capital  was  paid  in,  the  remaining  ])ayments  for 
stock  to  be  made  in  regular  installments. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  five  members,  of  whom  one  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  two  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Repu¬ 
blic;  two  are  elected  by  the  Colombian  commercial  banks  affiliated 
with  the  institution.  Should  one  or  more  foreign  banks  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Mortgage  Bank  the  board  of  directors  will  be 
increased  by  two  members,  one  to  be  elected  by  tbe  foreign  banks,  the 
other  appointed  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  election  of  another  member  of  the  board  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  Series  I)  shares  when  300,000  pesos  of  this  stock  has  been 
subscribed. 

The  Central  Mortgage  Bank  is  authorized  to  do  all  business  which 
the  banking  laws  permit  mortgage  banks  to  conduct  with  the 
limitations  imposed  by  Decrees  \os.  711  and  945.  Loans  by  the 
bank  are  limited  for  three  years  to  those  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  settlement  of  commercial  or  mortgage  debts  owed  to  commercial 
banks  mendiers  of  the  institution  or  to  mortgage  banks,  provided 
these  debts  were  contracted  prior  to  January  1 ,  1932.  Mortgage  loans 
for  other  purposes  than  the  settlement  of  debts  to  banks  can  only  be 
made  during  this  period  when  the  borrower  is  willing  to  accept  the 
loan  in  Central  Mortgage  Bank  bonds  at  par.  The  bank  is  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  mortgage  loans  it  has 
made.  It  will  cooperate  with  the  Colombian  Credit  Corporation  by 
making  mortgage  loans  on  the  real  estate  acipiired  by  the  corporation 
in  its  work  of  fi(|uidating  frozen  assets. 

The  de])ression  has  curtailed  Colombia’s  foreign  trade,  depleted  her 
gold  reserves,  contracted  the  monetary  circulation,  restricted  credit, 
and  lowered  values.  The  measures  outlined  above  constitute  the 
country’s  reaction  to  these  conditions.  A  stable  government,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  payment  of  its 
international  obligations,  to  balance  the  budget,  preserve  the  stability 
of  the  currency,  and  safeguard  the  banking  structure  of  the  country 
has  no  doubt  been  (’olombia’s  principal  asset  in  the  fight  which  the 
countr}’  is  waging  to  solve  her  economic  jiroblems. 
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Xatioiial  Library  of  Mexico. — The  services  wliieh  the  National 
Library  of  Mexico  offers  to  its  readers,  recently  supplemented  hy  the 
inaufruration  of  a  periodical  room,  have  been  further  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  catalo"ue  of  portraits.  The  catalogue  contains  about 
8,000  index  cards  of  portraits  to  he  found  in  periodicals  and  hooks  in 
the  library.  On  each  card  may  he  found  a  brief  l)io<;raphical  sketch 
of  the  subject  and  description  of  the  pose  and  hackjrround.  It 
should  prove  specially  useful  to  historians,  students,  and  journalists. 

The  Xational  Library  of  Colombia. — According  to  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Library  at  Bogota  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  radio  programs  hy  station  lIJN  of  that  city  and  the  work  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Exchanges  were  among  the  outstanding 
activities  of  the  librarx'  during  the  fiscal  year  1931-32.  The  radio 
programs,  which  began  March  5,  1932,  included  concerts  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  current  events  and  economic  topics,  as  well  as  reports  on 
modern  literature.  As  a  result  of  these  programs,  readers’  attendance 
at  the  library  increased  by  23^2  per  cent.  New  books  were  exchanged 
with  libraries  within  the  Republic  and  abroad.  The  report  states  that 
the  library  now  possesses  85,000  volumes,  of  which  20,958  have  been 
catalogued.  During  the  j-ear  39,372  readers  used  the  main  reading 
room  and  8,180  the  children’s  library.  The  work  of  reorganizing  the 
librarx'  is  progressing  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Daniel  Samper  Ortega. 

Acces.^ious. — Among  the  many  hooks  received  during  the  past 
month  the  Diccionario  de  Americanismos  by  Augusto  Malaret  deserx'es 
special  mention.  This  volume,  a  revised  second  edition,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  Spanish  lexicons.  Among  other  accessions  were; 

Enisano  litcrariox  e  hixtoricox,  |M)r  Carlos  Martinez  Silva.  BucarainaiiKa,  lin- 
prcnta  del  departainonto,  1032.  ItMi  p.  8".  (Biblioteea  Santander,  vol.  3.) 

Sohre  rcotiomUi  xociiil  (tmvricana,  iM>r  Knritino  Jiinonez.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip. 
<le  “I.a  Naeidn.  C.  |M)r  1032.  120  p.  12". 
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Luk  mcmlds  dd  I'nigiiay,  por  Victor  Cal)cra  Lozada.  (La  Paz.l  Editorial 
Lopez,  llKll.  9S  p.  12". 

Eiiciifsta  mhrv  la  biblioteca  cxcolar  infant il  verificada  jmr  iniciatii'a  y  bajo  In 
dircccion  dt  Antonio  Mordlo.  La  Plata,  Revista  do  Iiistruccidn  Priinaria,  1932. 
.SO  ]).  8". 

()  cacao,  por  Clregorio  Roiidar.  Bahia,  Inipreusa  official  do  estado,  1925-1929. 

2  vols.  illus.  .8".  pt.  1,  .V  cultura  e  o  i)rei)aro  (k)  cacao;  pt.  2,  Molestia.s  e 
iiiiiiiigo.s  ilo  cacaseiro  no  estado  da  Bahia,  Brasil.  The  Library  has  vol.  1  of  the 
2d  edition,  1929,  and  vol.  2  of  the  1st  edition,  1925. 

Cddigo  civil  para  d  Estado  dc  Veracriiz-Llavc.  Edicion  oficial.  Jalapa-Enri- 
((iiez,  Tallcres  Linof  ipograficos  del  gobierno  del  estado,  1932.  055  p.  8". 

liidxl  y  d  custdlano,  por  Arturo  Capdevila.  Buenos  .Vires,  Conipania  Il)ero- 
■Vinericana  de  Publicaciones,  S.  .V.,  [n.  d.].  244  p.  12". 

Los  bnscadorcs  dc  oro.  (Cuentos,  narraciones,  pantos  de  vista)  por  .luan  Carlos 
Davalos.  Buenos  .Vires,  Libreria  y  editorial  “La  Faeultad”  [n.  d.].  277  p.  12". 

Los  gauchos,  por  .luan  Carlos  Ddvalos.  Buenos  .Vires,  Libreria  y  editorial  “La 
Pacultad,”  1928.  229  p.  ilus.  8". 

lionianccro  ilc  las  callcs  dc  Lima,  por  .Vrturo  Montoya.  Lima,  Iinprcnta  .V.  J. 
Rivas  Berrio,  1932.  8".  2  vols. 

Rod'i  in  la  cdtedra,  por  .luan  Carlos  Sabat  Pebet.  Muntevide.»,  Publicacion  de 
la  .V.sociacion  “.lose  E.  Rodo,”  1931.  102  j).  12". 

Ex ploracioacs  arqacol'igicas  cn  d  Rio  Uruguay  nivdio,  por  .Vntonio  Serrano. 
Parana.  Talleres  grdficos  casa  Predassi,  1932.  .89  p.  ilus.  8". 

Juan  Manuel  Blancs,  su  cida  y  sus  cuadros,  por  .lose  M.  I'erndndez  Saldana, 
Montevideo,  Iinpresora  Uruguaya.  .S.  .-V.,  1931.  257  p.  ilus.  col.  plates.  8°. 

Biografia  dd  (icncral  Francisco  Morazdn.  Segunda  edicion,  por  E.  Martinez 
IzJi)ez.  Tegucipali)a,  Tipografia  Xacional,  1931.  .523  p.  ilus.  8". 

Por  tiirras  calicntcs;  iinpresiones,  anecdotas  e  iniciativas  referentos  al  Beni  y 
Xort»este.  La  Paz,  Imp.  ‘‘.Vtenea’’  [n.  d.].  190  j).  12". 

Manual  dc  trdjico;  gain  dc  informacidn,  comcrciul,  industrial,  y  profesional  dc 
La  Paz.  Imp.  “Atenea,"  1930.  [143]  j).,  inch  ilus.  Fold.  maps.  12”. 

Docunicntos  dd  terccr  congreso  postal  Panaincricano,  Madrid,  lOdl.  Oficina 
Intcrnacional  de  la  Unidn  Postal  de  las  .Vmericas  y  Espaua,  Montevideo.  Monte¬ 
video,  Imp.  E.  Lagomarsino  e  hijo,  [1931]  376  j).  4". 

llistoria  do  Brasil,  por  El.  Ilandelmann.  Traduccao  brasileira  do  Instituto 
Ilistorico  e  Cieographico  Brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Xacional,  1931. 
lOOti  p.  8". 

Diccionario  dc  Amcricanisinos.  2”  edicion  extensamente  corregida,  por  Augu.s- 
to  Malaret.  .San  Juan,  Imprenta  “Venezuela,”  1931.  520  p.  4”. 

The  in>ritfy  lias  received  for  the  lirst  time  duriii"  the  iiast  month  the 
following  periodicals : 

Sociid,  lama,  Peru.  (  Vparecc  los  dias  5  y  20  dc  cada  mes.)  .Vno  2,  niimero 
34,  27  de  julio  de  1932.  60  p.  ilus.  8x11  inches. 

Minerva.  (Organo  de  publicidad  de  la  Sociedad  de  Maestros  “  Minerva.”) 
Mazatenango,  (Juatemala.  (Revista  mensual.)  .Vno  1,  num.  1,  septiembre  de 
19.32.  12  p.  8^4  X  10^4  inches. 

Revista  Critica  de  J urisprudencia.  Buenos  .Vires,  Calle  San  Martin  235, 
Republica  .Vrgentina.  (Publicacion  (piinccnal.)  .\no  1,  niim.  1,  15  de  julio  de 
1932.  28  p.  SJi  X  11)4  inches. 

Revista  de  Economia  y  Finanzas.  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  (Revista  mensual.)  Afio 
2,  mim.  11,  Junio  dc  1932.  36  j).  7J2  x  10)4  inches. 
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Boletin  del  Rotary  Club  de  Tucumdn.  Tucumun,  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Calle 
Junin  919.  .\no  I,  niim.  7,  31  de  julio  de  1932.  8J4  x  12^2  inehes. 

Actualidades.  (Revista  scmanal  ilustrada.)  Lima.  Peru.  Calle  de  la  Union 
(Baquijano)  No.  710  altos.  .\no  1,  niim.  1,  9  de  julio  de  1932.  32  p.  ilus. 
7  X  10  inches. 

Boletin  de  la  Auditora  General  de  la  Repiiblica  de  El  Salrador.  San  Salvador, 
Republica  de  El  Salvador.  Voliimen  3,  numero  7,  junio  de  1932.  328  p. 

7  X  9%  inches. 

Revista  Diplomdtica  Consular.  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Principal  a  Conde  No. 
16.  (Mensual.)  .\no  1,  numero  1,  6  de  agosto  de  1932.  8J4  x  lljj  inches, 

ilus. 

Cronica  Administrativa.  (Informaciones  generales  de  la  administracidn 
nacional.)  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  Argentina.  Calle  Salguero  1207.  (Revista 
mensual.)  .Ano  1,  No.  2,  julio  de  1932.  34  p.  ilus.  lOJj  x  14  inehes. 

Revista  de  Educacion.  (Ministerio  de  educacion  publica  de  Guatemala.) 
(Publicacidn  bimestral  de  artes,  ciencias,  industrias,  varicdadcs  y  de  los  intereses 
generales  del  magi.sterio.)  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  -Ano  2,  No.  6,  15  de  sep- 
tiembre  de  1932.  49  p.  ilus.  6  x  9^4  inches. 

Oriente.  (Revista  general  de  derecho.)  Santiago  de  Cuba.  (Publicacidn 
mensual.)  Corona,  alta  18.  Ano  1,  No.  3,  septiembre  de  1932.  404  p.  ilus. 
6  X  95^4  inches. 


